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No. 640. 


FroM 

if. F. O’DWYER, EsqoirS, I.C.S., 

Revenue and Financial Secretary to Okieif Commissioner , 
N.- IV, Frontier Province, 


To 


'The Hon*bc,s Mr. .1. M. DOTIIE, C. S. 1., 

Settlement Qominie*v>ntr, Ptmjah, Lahore- 


Dated Peshawar, the 9th February 1906. 
Sin, 

l am directed to acknowledge receipt of an advance copy of your review 
of Mr. Watson’s Assessment Report of the Abbottabad Tabsil and to convey the 
following orders and remarks of the -Ilon’ble the Chief Commissioner on the 
proposals. 

2. The orders already passed on the Mansehra and Haripur Reports 
have practically fixed the standard of assessment for the Hazara District; and 
as Abbottabad, the only tahsil remaining to be dealt with, is intermediate in 
geographical situation and agricultural conditions botween those two tahsils, 
tho problem of assessment must be governed by the same general considerations 
due regard being paid to any peculiar local features that may bo found to exist. 

3. Lo oking to the agriculture alono the leading facts bearing on the 
assessment are the following:—The tahsil was very leniently assessed by Captain 
Wace 34 years ago; his own estimate was that the demand fell short of one-tenth 
of the actual value of tho agricultural produce. Since then, cultivation has 
increased by at least 22 per cent, (from 108,285 to 131,290 acres), and though it 
is stated that tho increase has been in tlm poorest soils tho argument is not borne 
out by the statistics in paragraph 20 of the report, which show in round numbers 
an addition of only 3,000 acres to tho two inferior soils •••aklc.ar and halsi and of 
20,500 acros in the superior classes. Owing to the industry of a dense and 
rapidly increasing population, the increase of cattle (horned cattle have doubled, 
sheep and goats trebled in numbers), and the fact that the abundance of 
firewood in most circles leaves the manure available for fertilising the land, 
there has been a general upgrading of soils and the area of manured homestead 
lands (barf) has risen by 7,000 acres, or 50 per cent. The cultivation of which 
only 6 por cent, is irrigated, is rondered unusually secure by a copious 
rainfall, varying from 35 to 70 and averaging 48 inches, so that famine 
is unknown, scarcity extremely rare, there is no record of any general crop 
failure, and on an average of years 100 acres of cultivation yield just over 
100 acres of matured crops, of which 70 acres are superior crops—rico, wheat 
and maizo. Owing to the opening out of What was at last settlement, a 
remote and isolated tract by new roads and tbo location of summer cantonments 
prices of agricultural produce have riseu by about 80 per cent., while the value 
of land has rison in a far greater proportion and the sale price now represents 
200 years’ purchase of the land-revenue. At the same time the fact that two- 
thirds of the mortgages and five-sixths of the sales have been to agriculturists 
proves that the landowning tribes aro able to hold their own. 

4. As a result of tho above development the present demand on the land 
(Rs; 79,743) represents only one-eighteenth of the produce ostiraate (14 lakhs) 
worked out on the average cropping of the last five years and only two- 
sevonths of the half-net assets—Rs. 2,90,000—based on that estimate. Mr. 
Watson proposes to raise the presont demand to Rs. 1,30,500, which would be 
an enhancement of 64 per cent., but represents only 45 per cent, of the leniently 
calculated half assets, and would give an incidence of slightly less than one rupee 
per cultivated acre and per acre of harvested crops. The modification you 
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propose in certain circles would reduce the new domand to Rs. 1,21,250 which 
comes to loss than 42 per cent, of the half assets. This is an unprecedently 
low proportion even in a frontier tahsil, for in Mansehra and Hanpnr the new 
a->sossmeut represented 56 and 59 per cent., respectively, of the half assets ; in 
the recently assessed district of Kohat it comos to 70 per cent,; and oven in tho 
Kurram Valley which has boon only 13 years under onr administration and 
where the density of the population, 900 por srjuare mile cultivated, is practically 
the same as in Abbottabad, the assessment recently sanctioned by the Government 
of India is 50 per cent, of the half assets, and 175 per cent, above the former 
demand. 

Extending the comparison to tho adjoining districts of the Punjab which 
have recently come under re-assessment, it appears that in Jhelum the State 
takes 70 per cent, of the half assets as land rovenue, in the Attock TahsiJ (which 
was for a time part of the Hazara District) it takes 65 per cent., and in the 
Guj ar Khan Tahsil of Rawalpindi 70 or 88 per cent, (according to tho method 
of calculation adopted). 

5. The Chief Commissioner believes that excepting tho Kurram Valley none 
of the tracts mentioned can compare with that now under consideration as regards 
the abundance and certainty of the rainfall, the fertility of tho soil, the security of 
agriculture, the proportion of first class crops raised, and above all in the extent 
to which the iucome from agriculture is supplemented by the profits from the 
waste, the area of which is double that under cultivation and tho returns from 
Which in certain circles almost equal those from agrioulture. 'I’ll© proposal to 
limit the new demand to 42 per cent, of the half assets from agriculture alone 
and less than 9 per cent, of the estimated value of agricultural produce must, 
therefore, as you remark in paragraph 17 of your review, be justified op broad 
grounds of policy as it cannot bo supported by any appeal to standards, 

6. Before examining those grounds of policy the Chief Commissioner 
thinks it advisable to refer briefly to the estimates op which the proposals are 
founded. The basis of the calculation are the crop-areas of tho year 1904-05, 
the first for which complete data are available. Applying to those areas the 
assumed rates of outturn and the scale of commutation prices, the total value 
of the crops on 143,306 acres harvested comes to Rs. 15,05,000. 'the rabi 
harvest of 1905 was, however, considerably above the normal, and as tbe total 
crop area of the year was some 7 por cent, above the average of the five years 
ending 1904-1905, the Settlement Officer by making the necessary adjustments 
according to the circumstances of each circle has roduced the produce estimate 
by about 7 per cont., i.e., to 14 lakhs from which the half assets estimate of 
Rs, 2,90,000 is arrived at. This method is as you remark rather a rough and 
ready one, but at all events it is a safeguard against over-assessment, provided 
that the estimates of yield and the commutation prices are fair and reasonable, 
That the prices are moderate cannot be questioned. It is highly improbable 
that—in view of the early extension of the railway to Abbottabad and beyond— 
tho present generation in the Abbottabad Tahsil will see wheat, barloy and maize, 
which represent four-fifths of the crops raised, selling as low as 29, 18 and 21 
annas per maund, respectively. The average rates of yield assumed are not so easy 
to follow owing to the many varieties of soil for which it has been necessary to 
assume separate outturns. The following table shows the acreage, in 1904*1905, 
average yield and average price per acre of the leading staples :— 





OuTTDBN IN MAUNDS. 

Yai.dk in 

RUPEES. 


Percentage 

Acreage 






of total. 

total. 

Total. 

Per acre. 

Total. 

Per acre. 






Rs. 


Maize ... 

47 

67,025 

645,883 

9-6 

8,47,722 


Wheat 

20 

27,816 

166,450 

6-0 

3,01,690 


Barley . 

13 

20 

19,420 

127,552 

6-6 

1,43,496 

iwlKijirBPH 

All others 

29,045 

... 

... 

2,12,129 

m 

Total ... 

100 

143,306 

... 


15,05,037 

10-5 

Average of five years 

... 

132,342 

... 

... 

14,00,000 

10'5 
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7, The rates of yield for all crops are undeniably lenient and tho final result 
which brings out the value of an acre of harvested crops as Rs. 10-8 certainly 
,doos not err on the side of severity. Moreover Mr. Watson has omitted the value 
.of the straw though Abbottabad and the Gali Cantonments afford an excellent 
market for bhiiS't, and has excluded the rahi fodder crops from his calculation. 
He has also in working out his net assets taken no account of the services ( khid . 
mot), and miscellaneous dues (Imi ub ) which the tenants are bound by custom to 
render to the landlord and which are not infrequently as valuable to the landlord 
as his sharo of the produce. It may therefore safely be said that—Mr. Watson 
like Captain Wace at the Regular Settlement has in cases of doubt left a large 
margin in favour of the people. 

8, A few remarks are necessary as to the rent rates. Only 14 per cent, of 
the cultivation is held by tenants-at-will paying in kind. Owing to the density of 
the population and the competition for land the rent rates are very high. At last 
Settlement (page 162, Final Settlement Report), the landlord’s share on 12,303 
,acres held by tenants-at-will was -38. As now calculated arithmetically (Statement 
VII) the landlord’s share on 17,926 acres comes to ’44, an increase of 16 per cent. 
Mr. Watson in wording out tho net assets from the produce estimate (Appendix 
K) has rightly taken not the arithmetical fraction but the prevailing rent rate on 
.each class of soil. The final result is however the same, viz., the net assets represent 
44 per cent, of the gross produce, or after deducting 7 per cent, for menials dues 
between 40 and 41 per cent. The half assets therefore represent about 205 per 
cent, of the total value of the produce, a very high proportion, and the Chief 
Commissioner agrees with the view you express in paragraph 12 that the half-net 
assets in the present case are far in excess of the revenue that can betaken from a 
body of peasant proprietors, with very small holdings, which they cultivate as 
a rule themselves. 

Unfortunately the data as to cash rents which are taken on only 6 
per .cent, of the cultivated area, and which though they have risen considerably 
since Settlement are apparently regulated by custom rather than by competition 
arc too meagre to furnish any raliable guide. Such as they are and excluding 
the value of the customary dues and services levied in addition to them they 
bring out a half assets estimate of Rs. 1,36,000, which is more than Mr. Watson 
or you propose to take. 

9, The considerations of policy which bear on the assessment are 
lucidly sof forth in paragraphs 17 to 24 of your review, They may be summarised 
as follows:— 


(1) The low pitch of the existing assessment when it was imposed 

debars Government from any substantial enhancement of the 
standard then set. 

(2) The increase of population since last Settlement—71 per cent, if the 

figuros of last Settlement are correct—has outstripped the 
expansion of cultivation which is only 22 per cent.; and the present 
density of the rural population (903 per square mile of cultivation) 
with the consequent sub-division of holdings and pressure on the 
soil constrains Government to forego a largo portion of its share 
of the produce, as the enforcement of its claim in full would 
seriously trench on the means of subsistence. 

(3) The indebtedness of the people, a result partly of litigation and 

extravagance, partly of the usurious rates of interest, 
compols them to pay to money-lenders more than three times 
what they at present pay to the State and reduces their ability 
to pay a considerably enhanced revenue. 

The Chief Commissioner agr.ees with you that all of these considerations 
may reasonably be taken into account in mitigation of the enhancement to which 
the State is entitlod. But he is disposed to think that there is danger of their 
being pressed too far, especially if the accepted principles of assessment and the 
arguments on the other side are not kept steadily in view*. 
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10. In passing orders on the Haripur and Mansehra Assessment Reports 
Sir Harold Deane admitted the argument that however much political and other 
considerations may have altered m 0azara since last settlement, any sudden 
alteration of the policy of lenient assessment then accepted would now he 
regarded as a hardship. The argument that a tract which (through accident 
or for temporary reasons which have now lost their force) was assessod far below 
the general standard in the past should never have that standard raised might, 
however, be easily pushed too far. But there is no necessity to pursue the discus¬ 
sion in the present case as it is not proposed to raise the demand even to the 
one-enth share of the agricultural produce which Captain Wace believed his 
assessment to represent. 

11. The argument based on indebtedness does not appear to the Chief 
Commissioner to carry very great weight. Tho remarks on the subject of 
alienations show that the area sold and mortgaged to non-agriculturists is 
extremely small, and it appears that the Hazara peasant prefers and is in a 
position to borrow money by pledging his credit rather than by selling or pledging 
his lands, as is done generally by his brethren in the plains. The remoteness 
of much of the tract from trade centres and the high rates of interest which are 
customary on floating debts no doubt conduce to this result, but from whatever 
point of view it may be regarded, the fact that so much money is lent out 
unsecured on the land is more or less proof that the credit of the peasant is 
extremely, it may be said, dangerously high, and this high credit can only be' 
tho result of a very lenient assessment and secure returns from the land. 

12. The most weighty argument is that of over-population. No doubt 
the pressure of population on the soil, 903 per square mile of cultivation, would 
be excessive, if that population were solely dependent on agriculture as is generally 
the case in the adjoining tracts of the .Punjab to which reference has been made 
in paragraph 4 above. But that is by no means the case in Abbottabad or in 
Hazara generally. In all circles of this tabsil the profits from the Wasto land 
represent a considerable, and in somo the major portion of the proprietor’s means 
of livelihood- Those profits come directly from the waste land which is left at 
tho disposal of the proprietary bodies; the proprietors themselves directly 
receive a substantial proportion of them, and Government is as much entitled’ 
to a share of them as it is entitled to a share of the profits of agriculture. The 
fact that those profits from the sales of ghi, butter, milk, wood, grass, &e., exist, 
and that their money value has increased in an even greater proportion than 
the value of agricultural produce explains why the land is able to maintain a 
population so dense in relation to the cultivated area, and why that population,- 
though so rapidly expanding is able to live and thrive. 

If any class were to suffer in the struggle for oxistonce, it would be the' 
tenants-at-will, whose cultivated holdings averago only 1’3 acres; but the Settlement 
Officer in paragraph 37 of his report writes that “ thanks to profits from cattle and 
other miscellaneous assets they aro fairly well off in most villages.” It would 
probably be safe to estimate that these large and valuable areas of waste furnish a 
livelihood equal to half of that furnished by agriculture. If this is accepted it would 
reduce the pressure on the cultivation to 600 souls per square mile, which when 
relative productive powers aro taken into account, does not compare unfavour¬ 
ably with 4-10 per square mile in Gujar Khan and 488 in Attock, those two talisils 
having little or no profits from waste lands. 

13, Excluding the income from service—Rs. 2,32,300—which, though it 
improves the position and revenue-paying capacity of the people, is not an asset 
to be taken into consideration in assessment, the Settlement Officer estimates the 
profits from the waste lands at 5£- lakhs. His calculations though necessarily 
rough arc as he remaks certainly not exaggerated. Of this 5£ lakhs ho assigns 
about Rs. 2,44,000 or less than one-half as the proprietor’s share. Seeing that 
the proprietors and thoir families represent two-thirds of tho population the 
proportion is certainly rather under than over the mark. The estimated value 
of the net assets from the cultivation is Rs. 5,80,000, and to get a fair basis 
for the assessment of tho land as a whole, we should add at least 2| lakhs for 
the net assets from the waste, thus raising the net assets to Rs. 8,30,000 and 
the half assets estimate to Rs. 4,15,000. 
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14. The proposals for each circle may now be considered with reference 
to the above remarks. 


Circle. 

Present 

demaud. 

Half assets 


Demand pbopopbd 

Prom 

agricul¬ 

ture. 

From 

waste. 

' 

Total. 

By Settle¬ 
ment 
Officer. 

By Settle¬ 
ment 
Commis¬ 
sioner. 


~ T?s 

Rs. 

lis. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Kb. 

Dbangar ... 

14,379 

36,367 

7,450 

43,817 

21,000 

20,000 

Bash 

12,882 

69,205 

7,310 

76,515 

28,500 

25,750 

Tatiawal ... 

20,856 

49,394 

34,700 

84,094 

. 25,000 

25,000 

Kara-Lcra 

13,614 

33,000 

12.050 

45,050 

18,000 

18,000 

Dhaka 

10,039 

54,675 

36,270 

90,945 

21,000 

18,000 

Boi 

3,240 

19,464 

17,285 

36,749 

6,000 

5,000 

Bakot 

4,733 

28,471 

6,315 

34,816 

11,000 

9,500 

Total ... 

79,743 

2,90,576 

1,21,410 

4,11,986 

1,30,500 

1,21,250 


After giving fall weight to every consideration, such as leniency of the 
old demand, density of the population, extent of floating debt, high rent-rates 
on which the half assets have been calculated, which can be advancod in favour 
of the proposals, Sir Harold Deafie is of opinion that they can hardly be justified 
either by those considerations or by reference to the standard followed in the 
rest of the district. In Haripnr and Mansehra the new demand represents 
59 and 56 per cent, of the half assets on cultivation and \ and , l 0 respectively of 
the produce estimate. In Abbottabad he is inclined to think that there is no 
sufficient reason for assessing below 50 per Cent, of the half assets on cultivation 
—-Rs. 1,45,000—or at least below Rs. 1,40,000 which is equivalent to only one- 
tenth of the value of the agricultural produce. 

In deference, however, to the strong representations of yourself and 
Mr. Watson he agrees to reduce even that demand and to fix the new demand 
at Rs. 1,36,000 to be distributed as follows:— 


Dhangar 



» • * 



Ks. 

21,000. 

Rash 




4 4* 


... 30,000. 

Tanwal 



• • » 



... 25,000. 

Nara-Lora 


• • • 

i * • 

4 t < 


... 19,000, 

Dhaka 



• • • 

» • » 


... 23,500. 

Boi 




• • • 


... 6,000. 
... 11,500 

Bakot 


« • ■ 

,,, 

• 4 • 



The new assessment is 70 per cent, above the old, and gives an incidence 
of 16| annas per acre cultivated and per acre matured. It represents less than 
10 per cent, of the value of agricultural produce, only 7 per cent, of the total 
produce of the land, and falls at the rate of less than 12 annas per head on the 
rural population. It is certainly not heavier than Captain Wace’s assessment 
was when first imposed. The Settlement Officer is authorised to make any 
modifications of his proposed soil rates necessary to bring out the above result. 


15. The distribution of the new demand, lenient though it undoubtedly 
is for the tract as a whole, will probably involve very large enhancements in 
individual villages, and the Chief Commissioner agrees with the views exprossed 
in paragraphs 17 aud 25 of your review that in accordance with the principles 
of land revonue policy enunciated in the Government of India Resolution of 16th 
January 1902 that in such cases tho system of gradual and progressive enforcement 
by sproadiDg the enhancement over a term of years should bo followed. He 
therefore authorises the Settlement Officer in cases where tho enhancement on 
an estato exceeds 66 but falls short of 100 per cent, to dofer up to ono-third 
of it for three or five years as may seem expedient and where the enhance¬ 
ment is 100 per cent, or more to defer up to one-half for three and up to ono-third 
of it for seven years. The most convenient method'of giving effect to such deferred 
assessments is to announce and distribute the full final demand and then to 
defer so many annas in the rupee on each holding. 















16. The mill assessments have been worked Out on the same lines as : 
in Haripur and Mansehra and the Settlement Officer’s proposal to raise thcr 
demand from Rs. 3,529 to Rs .6,000 which gives an enhancement of 70 per cent., and 
represents about one-ninth of the income, is approved. The Settlement Officer is 
given discretion to assess up to Rs. 500 above or below Rs. 6,000 as circumstances 
may require. 

17. The taxation of goats (paragraph 54, report) has been the subject 
of separate orders. 

18. The cesses Rs. 19-12-8 per cent, or 3 annas 2 pies per rupee, and 
the dates of the revenue instalments Kharif January 15th, Rabi July 15th, 
require no modification. The new assessments should take effect from Kharif 
1905; the distribution among villages and over holdings is a task requiring 
careful discrimination and the Chief Commissioner is assured that the sound 
judgment and knowledge of local conditions, which are so manifest in his report 
will enable him to carry it out speedily and successfully. 

19. The present report com pletes Mr. Watson’s proposals for re-assessment 
of the Hazara District. The work has been as you point out one of unusual 
difficulty complicated by tho nature of tbe country, the difficulties of field survey, 
the extraordinary diversities of soil and the cognate but intricate questions of 
forest policy and management which he has had to deal with. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner fully concurs in your appreciation of the care and ability with which 
Mr. Watson lias conducted the Settlement, and he wishes at the same time to record 
his cordial thanks to you for your careful and able supervision of the operations- 
throughout,- and for your interesting review of Mr. Watson’s proposals 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant,- 

M. F. O’DWYER, 

Revenue and Financial Secretary 
to Chief Commissioner , N.- If. Frontier Province. 



Settlement Commissioner’s Review of the 
Abbottabad Assessment Report. 


The violent contrasts of soil and production which form so marked a, 

feature of the Haripur tahsil are 
introductory. reproduced, or even exaggerated, in 

Abbottabad,. This is natural in a large tract of country extending from the 
Jhelum to within a few miles of the Indus, and stretching across the high' 
forest-clad mountain range which forms the watershed of these two rivers. The 
greater part of the tahsil is occupied by intricate ramifications of spurs trending 
generally in a westernly and south-westernly direction from the main range, 
and by the elevated valleys which lie between these spurs. The variation of 
elevation is from 2,000 to 10,000 feet, and Abbottabad includes at one end of the 
scale the low bare hills of Tanawal and the hot stony soils of the lower 
Dor Valley, where spring are as important as autumn crops, and at the other 
the lofty Dungagali range with the network of mountains and glens which 
have been included in the Dhaka, Bakot, and Boi circles, in tho greater part of 
which maize, the kharif pulses, and rioo, are the only crops that count for much. 
Between these two extremes we have the rich Rash plain at an elevation of 
4,000 feet, and the high glens drained by the Milan and the two Haros which 
compose the Nara-Lora circle. As in Haripur.the original scheme of assesBr 
ment circles was faulty, but fortunately it was possible to recast it before the 
assessment report was written.* I inspected the lower parts of the tahsil at 
the end of last spring, and the higher tracts in September. 

2. The soil classification is in the main tha same as in Haripur. The 

irrigated lands are of far less extent, 
and cover only 4-| per cent, of the 
cultivated ar a a. HoUr and balmrdi abi are the only important classes. Bagh 
and bnri abi have been distinguished, as suggested in the 3rd paragraph of my 
Review of the Haripur Report, but the area of the two together is insignificant. 
The very moist and rich nnirrigated soil, known as jab, found in part of the 
Rash plain and iu the Dhan basin in the Mara Lora circle has been classed as 
bela, and the samo name might have been given to tho valuable negar lands 
near Sarai Niarnat in the Tanawal circle. In Dhangar and Tanawal two kinds 
of maira have been recognised, maira II being in fact a ratber superior 
rukhar. The soils may bo classified as follows :— 


Abi I 
>> II 

„ in 

Barani I 

» II 
„ in 


Bagh 

Bari abi, bahardi abi, hotar. 
Gharera and buranyar. 

Bari, bela, nr,gar, 
liund and maira I. 
ilaira II, rahkar, halsi. 


Comparison of circles l)y soils, &o. 


3. The distribution of soils in the circles, the percentages of matured 

and failed crops on the cultivated 
area,+ and of inferior to total ci’ops, 
are shown in the annexed table. Under inferior crops aie included Icangni , 
buckwheat, kharif pulses except nmug and mash, kharif fodder and miscella¬ 
neous crops, and all rabi crops except wheat, barley, and sarshaf; — 


Detail. 

Hash. 

Nara-Bora. 

Dhaka. 

llnkot. 

Dhangnr. 

Tanawal. 

Boi. 

Abi I . 





1 

1 


1) IT Ml 

6 

5 

3 

8 

6 

2 

2 

M HI lii *«■ ... 

... 

,, , 


2 



Barani I . 

SO 

22 

21 

19 

12 

16 

16 

I) II ... »*• ... ... 

59 

42 

28 

21 

40 

11 

10 

,, III ... ».* ,M III 

15 

31 

48 

52 

39 

70 

72 

Percentage of matured cropa on cultivated 
aroa. 

108 

97 

96 

96 

103 

100 

94 

Perconfago of fa led crops on total area 

11 

J6 

1 9 

11 

35 

34 

5 

,, of inferior to tothi.] crops ... 

9 

8 

i 8 

12 

18 

14 

21 


* I am inclined to think the Nilan part of Nara-Loru should have been kepi ub u separnto cirole. 


+ The crop areas are the averages of tho four years ending 1903-04 and tho cultivated area is tho area by 
new measurements. The fignius do not agree with those in paragraphs 8, et seq, of the report, which relato to the 
exceptional yeat 1904.05, 
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The fignres are of some use as a guide to the relative value of the 
circles from an assessing officer’s point of view. 

4. The pasturage is of course of immense importance to the people. 

Of the whole area 70 per cent, is 
Grazing lands. waste, but about one-sixth of this is 

Government forest. The bost part of the waste to which the State has asserted 
no title consists of the lamia, or strips of pasture dividing one cultivated field 
from another, and the dhaka rakh , or parts of the hill sides in which grass is 
preserved through the rainy season and cut as hay. These together cover an 
area larger than the recorded cultivation. 


5. The rainfall of course varies greatly in different parts of the tahsil, 
, „ but is usually abundant. In 22 years 

liainfall. . , 

the average at Abbottabad has been 
47 inches, the extremes being 33 inches in 1901-02, when an extraordinary 
drought prevailed throughout November, December, January, and February, 
and 82 inches in 1893*94, when the summer rainfall reachod 60, and the 
winter 22 inches. The Dhnngar and Tanawal circles are by no means exempt 
from the risk of serious failure as the figures in paragraph 3 show. 


6. Major W ace’s assessment was, except in Tanawal and part of the 
,. Nara-Lora circle, a lenient one, but it 

Kevenue history. . , , 

was unevenly distributed as botween 
village and village. The tahsil did not escape iu the famine year 1877-78, and 
a quarter of the revenue was suspended. The only other year in which relief 
worth notice was required was 1901-02 when Rs. 2,907 were suspended in 
Tanawal. 


Development since settlement. 


7. On paper the increase in the cultivated area since the last settlement 

has been 22 per cent., and there is 
no reason to suppose that it has been 
less in fact. The new cultivation. consists for the most part of inferior sloping 
lands in the hills, some of which had bettor have beeD left in their natural state. 
In the Dhangar there has been practically no development, and the rise iu the 
Rash and Nara-Lora circles has been moderate (12 and 14 per cent.); but in the 
hill circles the increase varies from 22 per cent, in Boi to from 30 to 40 in 
Tanawal, Bakot, and Dhaka. The important point in connection with the 
assessment is the increase of 50 per cent, in manured hmestead lands ( bari ), and 
Mr. Watson has given good reasons for thinking that tho recorded area under 
this head is not exaggerated. 


The'growth of population has unfortunately far outstripped that of 
cultivation. Tho rise since settlement has been 71 per cent., and, whilo there was 
neariy 1 aero of cultivation per head 40 years ago, now tbore is little more than 
two-thirds oE an acre. The pressure on the soil is therefore very great. For¬ 
tunately the rate of increase, which had been 33 per cent, betwean 1881 and 
1891, fell to 13 per cent, between 1891 and 1901. The climate is healthy, large 
families are common, and, except among Tanaolis, there is no great inclination 
to take service. Tho men of the higher hills will not accept employment 
which exposes them to the heat of the plains. Under these circumstances it is 
small wonder that the normal proprietary holding has fallen to acres 
(Appendix 0). Tho waste available for grazing amounts to 235,000 acres, and 
the people depend for their livelihood very largely on their flocks and herds. 
According to the last cattle census there were 122,000 kine and 80,000 sheep 
and goats in the tahsil, which gives over ono head, great or small, for each 
unit of population, and 10 kine aud 7 sheep or goats per 11 acres of cultivation 
and 18 acres of waste. Mr. Watson estimates that the income derived by tho 
people from their flocks and herds exceeds five lakhs, of which nearly one half 
falls to the landowners. Their share is about thrice the present land revenue. 
Tho income of the landowners from all sources other than the cultivation of the 
land is.put at 4 : j- lakhs, but, on the othor hand, the yearly interest charges on 
their unsecured debts are estimated at 2£ lakhs. There remains a balance ol 
Rs. 1,75,000, out of which to pay Rs. 96,000 on account of the present land 
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revenue and cesses and meet the cost of the food, &c., which the proprietors 
have to procure from outside. I shall discuss later the bearing of those 
calculations on the assessment proposals. 

8. The proprietary body is not a strong one. The best elements are the 

rundown*™ Awaus and the Tanaoils, who hold one- 

fifth of the tahsil. Pathans '26 per 
cent.), Dhunds (15 per cent.), and Karrals (12 per cent.) are fairly hardworking, 
but litigious and extravagant. Debt is, therefore, as already noted, pretty heavy, 
and the interest charges amount to three times tho land revenue. Mortgages 
and sales to non-agriculturists are, however, not large, and recent legislation will 
prevent any groat increase, and here as elsewhere tend to chock extravagance. 
The value of land has risen enormously since last settlement. 

9. A clear account of the cropping is given in tho fifth chapter of tho 

c . report. The period of four years 

/foppinff. ending with 1903-04 may be considered 

a normal one, though it included one extraordinarily bad rabi (1902) followed 
by a very poor kbarif, in which the trouble was aggravated by a failure of 
grass, a very serious matter here. The table below, which shows the results of 
the harvests of these four years, may be compared with that in the 15th para* 
graph of my review of the Haripur Report. The percentages are calculated 6n 
the cultivated area by the new measurements :— 


KiuaiP. 


Sown. Failed, 


1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 


Average 


Bam, 

Sowu. 

Failed. 

Harvest¬ 

ed. 

45 

3 

42 

S3 

15 

15 

41 

7 

34 

84 

6 

29 

38 

8 

30 


Sown. Failed. 


Harvest¬ 

ed. 


In Haripur tho rabi crops are more extensive though less valuable than 
the kharif crops; but in Abbottabad, where the cultivated lands are usually 
so much higher and colder, autumn crops cover more than twice the area of 
spriug crops. I remarked regarding Haripur that “the rabi sowings are 
more constant than the kharif, and the proportion of failure is usually less.” 
Exactly the opposite obtains in Abbottabad. 

Maize is by far the most important staple, and is grown in all but the 
very worst soils. It occupies one-half of the whole area. 'In tho comparatively 
low lying and hot Dhangar and Tanawal circles the fraction falls to one-third; 
in the cool Dhaka circle it rises to nearly three-fourths. 

Rico occupies only 2 per cent, of the area. It is most important in the 
Bakot circle, whore the hotar lands in the comparatively level plateau above the 
dhelum gorge and in the glens draining from the Dungagali range int) that 
river are extensive and valuable. 

Potatoes are of local importance in tho Bakot and Dhaka circles, finding 
a ready market in Murree and tho stations in the Galis. Ktmgni, chin or buck¬ 
wheat, and the kharif pulses are the other autumn crops covering any large 
area. The chief pulses are hnlath and mash, aud in Tanawal moth. Kulath is 
grown on every poor land and is of little value. More than one-quarter of the 
autumn crops in Dhangar consists of kulath , a sure sign of the poorness of the 
soil. 


The rabi area is only important in Tanawal (50 per cent,), Dhangar (47 
per cent.) and Rash (40 per cont). In these three circles wheat is largely grown 
on the maim lands, and in Tanawal barley is also a favourite crop. In all three 
wheat and barley are second crops in the manured hari lands, and in the other 
circles about half of the total area under wheat and barley is in bam. Sarshaf 
often follows maize in the same class of land. 
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10. .1 have noticed in previous reviews the extreme difficulty in Hazara 

of framing a trustworthy estimate of 
Y,elds ' the yield of crops on different classes 

of laud. I note below the outturns assumed for maize, kharif pulses, wheat, 
and barley on the soils I havo grouped under the heads of barani I, XI, and III 
in my second paragraph :— 


Chop. 

X 

11 

III 

Maize 

m 


11 to 20 

6 to 14 

3 to 

Kharif pulses ... ... 

• » » 

... 

4 to 5 

3 to 4 

2 to 3 

Wheat . 

,,, 

... 

5| to JO 

4 to ^ 

3 to 4 

Barley 

... 

... 

6£ to 11 

5 to 9 

4 to 5 


The highest yields for barani I maipe are those for bari (17 maunds) 
and lela (20 maunds) in Rash, the lowest those for the hot ten lands of 
Dhangar and for the same soil in the poor Boi circle. For barani II also the 
highest outturn is 14 maunds in Rash. The estimates for the other circles 
range from 0 and 7 in Boi and Dhangar to 9 and 10 in Tanawal, Dhaka, and 
papt 0 f the Nara-Lora circle. The lowest outturns for barani III maize are S 
to 4 maunds in Dhangar and 4 in Boi. 

The amount of pulsep grown in soils classed as barani I is very small. 
Over two-thirds of the area under pulses belong to the inferior barani III soils, 
and they account for over two-fifths of the kharif crops grown on these soils. 
The highest yields are those of the Rash circle, where mash is the pulse mostly 
grown. The largest outturns of wheat are also in Rash, where the yield in tho 
moist bela land is put at 10 maunds. The lowest are in Boi. Tho outturn on 
barani III soils has usually been taken as 3 maunds. Barley has been put 
everywhere one inannd above wheat. 

The yields assumed for rice vary from 8 maunds in Dhaka to 13 in 

Bakot. 

It would bo futile to criticise these estimates at all closely. They have 
been made by the officer who has had the best opportunity of framing an 
approximately correct ostimate and who has taken pains to dp so. He himself 
would not claim for them any high degree of accuracy, the attainment of which 
is here in fact a sheer impossibility. We must be satisfied if they conform to 
the two facts about tho local agriculture, which are of the first importance in 
this connection, viz .,—• 

(a) that the outturn of rabi crops on dofasli manured lands is not 

lprge,.the object of the cultivator in Hazara being to get a 
heavy crop of maize off such land; and 

( b ) that the yield in the inferior chfasli lands, which I have classed as 

barani III, is very light. 

I am not quite sure whether the raJcJcar and Jcalsi yields, small though 
they look on paper, arc not in excess of the truth. 

11. As regards prices I have little to add to what I have said in former 

Pricea reviews. They have been very leni¬ 

ently estimated. The rise since last 

settlement is calculated to amount to 78 per cent, and has undoubtedly been very 
Jarge. Of course Grovernment is entitled to benefit by this rise seeing that its 
cash assessment is a composition for its right to take a share of the actual 
produce; but a dearness of grain does not practically increase the revenue 
paying capacity of a people who cannot feed thomselves off the produce of their 
fields. It is out of the miscellaneous sources of income that the revenne is 
paid. 

12. The rent data are somewhat scanty. Only 20 per cent, of the area 

Eont? atd hail-net assets share. j 8 till0 J b ? tenantS-at-will. The 

lowest figures are m Tanawal (18 per 
cent.) and the highest in Bakot (26 per cent.). Tho cash rented area is rather 
3eps than one-third of the whole. This is very different from the figures of the 
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previous settlement when over three-fifths of the area in the hands of tenants- 
at-will was returned as cash rented. In Bakot cash rents still predominate, 
20 per cent, being cash rented, and only 6 per cent, kind rented* 


The landlord’s share deduced arithmetically from the figures for the 
whole tahsil in Statement Vll is— 



Abi. Barani I. Barani II, Barani III. 



Mr. Watson has assumed— 

50 per cent, for abi , except abi III in Dhangar, and for barani I with 
one trifling exception. 

40 per cent, for bamni II. 

40 „ « III in Rash, Dhaka, Bakot, and part of Nara-Lora. 

33 „ „ HI elsewhere. 


To this no serious exception can be taken. A lower rate than 50 per 
cent, might have been taken for abi II in Dhangar and for barani I in Dhangar 
and Tanawal. On the other hand barani II and III have been lightly dealt with. 

Landlords, as a rule, get no share of the straw or of rabi fodder crops. 
The deduction on account of kamins’ dues is small, amounting to only 7 per cent. 

The landlord’s share and the half-net assets share are therefore— 
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points out, is a rough and ready one, and might be criticized on several grounds; 
but the elements of uncertainty which surround any half-net assets estimate 
that the wit of man could framo in Hazara are so great that no exception need 
be taken. It is the less necessary to mako any minute criticisms on a particular 
part of the process by which the estimate has been evolved that there is no 
possibility of imposing a revenue which will in any degree approximate to the 
half-net assets as worked out in Appendix PI. After making the deductions 
referred to, Mr. Watson puts the produce estimate at 14 lakhs and tho half-net 
pssets at Rs. 2,90,000, The existing demand is Rs. 79,7 A3. 


14. In the 42nd paragraph of the report Mr. Watson has compared a 
„ , . half-net assets estimato based on cash 

■rialf cask rent estimate, , 7 , , , 

rents paid by tenants-at-will with 
that founded on batai rents. The difference betwoen the two sets of figuros is 
very curious. The cash rent estimate is only Rs. 135,718, or 47 per cent, of 
the batai rent estimate. In two circles only, Tauawal and Dhaka, is the former 
as much as half of the latter. The explanation offered is that owing to insuffi¬ 
cient data the cash rent estimate is not tc bo trusted. That might be accepted 
if the cash rented area was small in every circle. But in Bakot the state of 
things is peculiar. Twonty-five per cent, of the land is tilled by occupancy 
tenants, and practically they all pay light cash rents. Twenty-six per cent, is in 
the hands of tenants-at-wiil and fopr-fifthg of this is cash rented, f’rimd facia 
the cash rent estimate bpsed on rents paid by tenants-at-will should be far 
more valuable than the kind rent estimate in Bakot, and the figures here are— 

Rs. 

Cash rent estimate ... .... 10,093 

Kind ,, 28,471 

I can find no explanation for this very curious phenomenon, which is tho 
more strange that the cash rents for the inferior soils often includo a payment 
for the adjoining grazing land. There i 3 nothing to show that only poor 
lands are cash rented. The percentages of the different soils tilled by tenants- 
at-will on these terms aro— 

Per cent. 

Abi ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Barani I . . 16 

„ H . . 20 

„ HI. 21 

Tho data supplied by rents paid ou holdings containing only one class 
of land are not largo, but still they are not negligible. 

I compare the figures obtained by confining attention to them with the 
half-net assets soil rents deduced from the produce estimate.— 


SOTL. 

Abi. 

Bari. 

Maira. 

^ llakkar. 

| KalBi. 

Cash 

Produco... 

Rs. a. 

1 1 

3 15 

Its. a. 

2 8 

5 4 

Rs. a. 

1 6 

1 10 

Rs. a. 

1 2 

0 13 

Rs. a. 
0 8 

1 4 

I 


The divergence between cash and kind rents is far moro striking than 
in Mansohra (see paragraph 20 of Review of Mansehra Report). Tho difference 
is, perhaps, partly explained by the fact that landlord’s demand, at least in some 
parts of the tahsil, lchidmat, and habiib from their tenants; but it is not stated 
by Mr. Watson (paragraph 38 of report) that these exactions are confined to 
tenants paying rent in money. I think we must treat the cash rent estimate as 
conveying a warning not to lay too much stress on the other estimate. 


15. The ordinary assessment data point to a very large enhancement 

Ground, tor e „f_e 0 i. in th t ia tahsil - Captain Wace’g settle¬ 

ment was made over 30 years 
ago. The revenue was then leniently assessed, though its distribution over circles 
and villages was unequal. The cultivated area has increased by 22 per pent, 
and Mr. Watson calculates that the rise in prices amounts to 78 per cent.', 
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The present demand is only one-eighteenth of fcho produce estimate and two- 
sevenths of the half-net assets estimate based on produce rents. Even the cash 
rent estimate exceeds the revenue by 70 per cent. 


16. Mr. Watson proposes to 


Proposed assessments. 


raise the demand from Rs. 79,743 to 
Rs. 1,30,500, or by 64 per cent. In 
three circles the enhancement varies 
from 20 to-46 per cent. In the other four it is 85,109, 121, and 132 per cent. 
In Haripur the revenue was raised by 53 per cent., tho highest rate of increase 
being 79 per cent, in the rich MaidanUtla Circle.* Omitting Kagao, where the 
circumstances are quite exceptional, the revenue of Mansehra was raised by 
91 per cent., the ratios being 80 in Kunhar, 90 in Pakhli, and 113 in Konsh 
Bhogartnang. On the other hand .the fraction of the total produce and of the 
half-net assets absorbed by the proposed new revonue is less in Abbottabad 
than elsewhere— 



• 


... 

D a T A J L. 

. Abbottabad. 

Mansehra. 

Haripur, 

.Fraction of produce .j 

1-llth 

1-I0th 

l-7th 

Percentage of half-net assets . 

45 

56 

59 


96 per cent, of the cash rent estimate is to be taken in Abbottabad as compared 
with 63 per cent, in Mansehra. The cash rent data in Haripur are small. 

17. The proposals have been carefully considered. If they are to be 

impugned, it cannot be by any appeal 
to standards but on broad (.rounds 
of policy. I shall state these in the words used by the Government of India in 
the 33rd and 34th paragraphs of their Resolution No. 1750—-2, dated 16th 
January 1902, on land revenue policy :—- 

“ That revenue enhancements must ofteu be large is of course the direct consoquence 
of longterm settlements. * * * * * There can be no question of the hardship which 
a family must experience in finding its income suddenly reduced by a third or even moro, as 
may happen, for instance, whou at the end of a term of settlement it is enjoying 75 per cent, 
of the assets and resettlement is made at 50 per cent. The question in the aspeot now 
under consideration is net really affected (as is sometimes assumed) by the grounds on which 
the enhancement is made : a heavy addition to the assessment is as disturbing if justified 
by a large increase of cultivation as if resulting from a rise in valuation rates. It may 
bo argued that a family in such a case lias profited largely by the enjoyment of income 
which it would have lost under a shorter term of settlement ; that it should have saved 
from its surplus to moot the eventual curtailment of its means ; and that the State will 
find loug-term settlements exceedingly disadvantageous if it is not only to lose all 
increment during tueir currency, buL is also to forego part of its dues at their close. 
But the question must be considered from a practical point of viow, and with reference 
to the conditions of human nature. The State cannot without hesitation call upon people 
suddenly to effect a great reduction in their domestic expenditure, however well justified 
in theory its demand may ho. A man will look more to tho actual increase of his obliga¬ 
tions than lio will to the arithmetical standards by which it is justified or determined. 
Jf for 30 years ho has been pi tying a laud revonue of Rs. 1,000 and is called upon to 
pay Rs. 2,000 upon resettlement, it is small consolation to him to be told that, while the 
former sum represented 5.) per cent, of his former assets, the latter only amounts to 47 
per cent, of his assets as thoy now stand. A reduction in percentages is far from com¬ 
pensating him for an enhancement cf burdens. 

To moot such cases the Government of India desire to lay much stress upon the 
principle of gradual and progressive ouforcomeiit of sudden increases of other than 
moderate demeusions. The mitigation of a largo enhancement by spreading its imposition 
over a term of years has been a recognized feature in the settlement procedure of Upper 
India for a long time past, but has not till recently been brought, systematically into 
practice. In lt'95 tho Government of India, with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State, drew general attention to the advisability of making larger use of progressive 
enhancement.” 


18. I shall now coneidor how far these considerations, which apply to 
„ . , ., the assessment of all holdings, larger 

Special consul eittiioitfl, , ,, , - , . . _ 

ana small, are reinforced in Abbottabad 
by vwo special factors, overpopulation and debt. 


* This refers vo the circle as defined, in the Assessment itepurt. 
















Ove.' population. 


19. The growth of population since last settlement has been far more 
„ , .. rapid than in the other tahsils.* The 

Overpopulation, r ,, . . - 

* Abbottabad .71 per cent. prOSBUrO Oil the SOU IS alSO TOUCH 

ManBehra. ... 56 „ greater. In considering the following 

u . ” figures it must he remembered how 

much a large area of pasture land mitigates the effect of a heavy incidence on 
cultivation:— 



* Kagan excluded aa ita circumstances ase quite exceptional. 


20. Mr. Watson’s estimate of surplus 5 or, to write more correctly, of 

_ . . , deficit, in production as compared with 

Esttmato of surplus produce. , ♦* . . . r ,, «_ 

consumption, is given in the 52nd 
paragraph of his roport. If we accept his data it is hard to subscribe to his 
conclusion that “ no difficulty should be experienced in meeting the (enhanced) 
Government demand.” There is a mistake in the calculation, for the cost of 
175,000 maunds of maize, which the rural population has to import even at the 
low price of 21 annas per maund adopted for assessment purposes, is Rs. 2,30,000, 
not Rs. 1,30,000. But what we really want to know is the surplus income of the 
landowners, not that of the whole rural population. In the following table I assume 
that tho average production is ten lakhs of maunds, or 7 per cent, more than Mr. 
Watson supposes. Roughly, thero are 27,000 full owners and 6,000 malikdn kabza 
in the tahsil. I reduce the total to 30,000, making a liberal deduction for men 
counted twice over as owning land in more than one estate. I assume that a 
landowning family consists on the average of 4| persons, which seems 
a moderate estimate for Hazara. The persons responsible for paying the 
revenue have, therefore, to find food for 135,000 persons. As 60 per cent, 
of the land is tilled by owners and tenants free of rent, who are mostly 
owners, 1 allow them 60 per cent, of the whole produce, making no deduction 
for kamins or for charity. On 18 per cent, of the land proprietors divide the 
crop with the tenant, and I allot them half the produce, which is a good deal 
more than they get. Their income from other sources than agricultural land is 
put at Rs. 4,27,000 and they get Rs. 42,000 in cash rents. I assume a 
consumption of 10 chittaks per head daily, or 5| maunds per annum, which 
seems moderate. Tho balance sheet is as follows ;— 


Grain ... -{ 


-K 1,000,000 


x 1,000,000 


*»• Ml ptf 


j Deduct food of 135,000 persona at 5£ maunds per head 

i 

L. Deficit • ** ••• in hi ••• 

( Income from cash rents. 


• •• III Ml 


Cash ...-J Income from sources other than agricultural land 


Mannds. 

600,000 

90,000 


690,000 

742,000 


52,000 

fls. 

42,000 

4,27,000 


4,67,000 
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We can hardly suppose that imported maize costs less than Re. 1| per 
maund, hence Rs. 78,000 have to be spent in buying food. Out of Rs. 4,67,000 
have to be met 


(a) Prevent land revenue and cesses 

(b ) Cost of food . 

(c) Interest on debt 


Total 


Rs. 

1 , 00,000 

78,000 

2,50,000 

4,28,000 


This leaves a modest surplus of Rs. 39,000 to meet the cost of cotton 
doth in a country where very litttlo cotton is grown, and of salt, tobacco, and 
gur. Of course a certain number of landowners eke out their resources by 
cultivating as tenants. 

It would be absurd to attach too much importance to such calcula* 
tions when they are unsupported by statistics of actual imports and exports; 
but they do convey a warning that we are dealing with people who must often 
find it hard to make both ends meet. 

21. Obviously their difficulties spring largely from indebtedness. This 
^ b is not the result of any severity in the 

revenue demand. The workmen of the 
holdings may in bad seasons lead to legitimate borrowing, but the bulk of the 
debt seems to be due to expenditure which might be avoided. Debt is certainly 
much heavier than in Haripur and probably the burden is greater than in 
Mansehra. 


Tahbil. 

Debt. 

Por owner. 

Cultivated 
acre* per 
owner- 

Debt per 
cultivated 
acre. 


Rs. 

^ Rs. i 


Rs. 

AbboHsibud •«» ••• •«« 

7,97,000 

24 

4 

6 

Haripur 

5,65,000 

28 


33} 

Mansehra ... ... ... 

5,64,000 

41 

8i 

2 

5 


22. The source of the remarks which I have quoted from the resolution 

Argument (or moderation independent of (a) over- of the Government of India makes 

population; (i>) debt. them authoritative and the policy 

which they outline is in itself eminently reasonable. They are quite independent 
of the special factors of over population and debt But it is needful to consider 
how far these increase the forco of the argument in favour of moderation. 

23. It is easy to lay too much stress on tho plea of over-population. 

Weight to be allowed to plea of («) over-population. ^ tilt) bt&tO Were to regulate its 

demand from the land by counting 
mouths it would have to give up its claim as supreme landlord to a share of the 
produce of every field, and in the end might in some tracts have to remit the 
whole land revenue. Suppose it were to do so a people determined to increase 
v.p to the margin of existence would soon be none tho better for the generosity 
of its rulers, while the general community would bear the loss. These are 
common places of revenue literature, and like much that is trite should be 
carefully kept in view. But the practical consideration remains that whore 
the habits of the people, the effects of climate and of a long term of lenient 
assessment, combine to produce such results as we find in Hazara, a prudent 
and humane Government cannot ignore them in deciding the amount of enhance¬ 
ment which it will demand. As the Government of India remarked we 
must consider such questions :t with reference to the conditions of human 
nature.” 

24. The plea of indebtedness is much weaker. It is more culpable 

Debt to live above your means than to 

have a large family. Except where 
debt is directly due to pressure of population it ought not to be much 
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DhangM circle. 


considered. For both in law and in equity the lien of the State on the produce 
of the soil is superior to that of any creditor. It is right that a man 
should be made as far as possible to pay his debts, but it is part of the 
tenure on which he holds his land that he should meet his obligations to 
the State. 

25. My general conclusion is that in some circles Mr. Watson’s 

_ , . proposed assessments should bo re- 

oncusion. duced on the broad ground that 

to more than double the demand in a circle as a whole, which means probably 
trebling or quadrupling the revenue in some estates, is opposed to sound 
policy. Moreover, I think, that we ought, wherever the enhancements are 
severe, to mitigate the effect by a liberal resort to progressive assessments such 

Paragraph 34 of Mnnselira Review. SB I Suggested in TCViowing the 

Paragraph 32 of Haripur fieview. Mansehra and Haripur reports. - I 

have since had to hear many assessment appeals from the Hazara district, and 
the experience I have thereby gained has increased my regret that these 
proposals wore not accepted, and that the orders only allowed the postponement 
of a small part of the demand for the short terra of three years. At the end 
of the 38th paragraph of the resolution from which I have already quoted, 
it is stated that the Government of India have further laid down liberal 
principles for future guidance and will be prepared, where the necessity is 
established, to make further advance in rospect of the progressive and graduated 
imposition of large enhancements. 

26. The assessment to be imposed depends so largely upon the general 

considerations which I have dealt with 
at length, and so little on rates or 

deductions from half net-assets data that I can dispose of the proposals for each 
circle very briefly. 

The Dhangar is a poor tract which takes its name from the hot stony 
land so commonly found in it. The area of good aln land is really very small. 
Mr. Watson proposes to raise the revenue from Rs. 14,379 to Rs, 21,000, The 
incidence of the population per square mile of cultivation is 749, and the 
average cultivated area per owner is a little over 5 acres. The pressure of 
population upon the soil is much greater than in the adjoining Kandi Raid circle 
of Haripur. Though on paper a trifle less, it is in reality much greater than in 
Maidiin ITtla, a far richer circle. The income of the proprietors from sources 
other than the cultivated land is for Hazara small, and does not equal the yearly 
interest on the heavy debt, which exceeds a lakh, a burden ascribed to the 
litigious and extravagant habits of the people. As in Kaudi Kahl, crops are 
liable from time to time to fail badly. I do not considor that, we should attempt 
to take more than Rs. 20,000 here, I have nothing to say against Mr. Watson’s 
rates as rates, except that I would prefer to limit that on bari to Rs. 2^ as in 
Kandi Kahl, aud tbo all-round rate on mavra to 11 annas which was sanctioned 
for that circle. This could bo done by reducing the rate on maim I to 13 annas 
per acre. It must be remembered that Mr. Watson was allowed to assess 
Kandi Kahl 7 per cent, below rates. Rupees 20,000 is 55 per cent, of the half 
net-assets estimate, 112 per cent, of the cash-rent estimate, and about one-niuth 
of the estimated value of the produce. 

27. Tho adjoining Rash circle is the richest and most secure in the 

tahsil, and we can deal with its assess¬ 
ment much more boldly. The popu¬ 
lation is dense, but much of the soil is excellent, and the yield of maize on held 
lands (1,901 acres) is extraordinarily high. This miscellaneous income is far 
larger than in Dhangar and greatly exceeds interest on debt. The present 
demand is Rs. 12,882, and Mr. Watson proposes to raise this to Rs. 28,500. 
For the reasons given in paragraphs 17 to 25 I think that we ought to be 
content with doubling the present demands and that this should be accompanied 
with a vary liberal resort to progressive assessments, If these reasons are not 
accepted, I have nothing to urge against the detailed proposals except that I 
would not assess bari higher than held, considering tho great natural advantages 
of the latter soil. A revenue of Rs. 25,750 would be 37 per cent, of the half 
net assets deduced from produce rents, 104 per cent, of the cash rent estimate, 
and ons-thirteenth of the gross produce. 


Bach cirolo. 
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Kara Lora oirclo. 


28. Tanawal is a poor circle with a very superabundant population. The 

Tanawal circle. P 0O P le C0 « ld HVO at all but fOP th« 

fact that so many of them take service,- 
Tt is a difficult country to assess, because the villages vary so greatly in character. 
On the whole it ia better than the adjoining Badbuak circle in Haripur, for the 
lands about Sarai Niamat Khan in the south-east corner, where the Babarhan 
kas enters the Haripur plain, and those in the north-east of the circle between 
Sherwan and Kuthiala and the Mangal s'.roam, raise the average considerably. 
The cultivated area has increased by 32 per cent., but much of the now cultiva¬ 
tion must be very poor stuff. When one sees the sort of land that is 
tilled on some of the steep hill sides, one can only suppose that the goad of 
necessity must be very sharp. The burden of dobt is great, considering the 
smallness of the biddings (3^ acres). Captain Wace assessed the tract curiously 
high. Mr. Watson proposes to raise the demand from Rs. 20,856 to Rs. 25,000, 
or by 20 por cent. I think this should be sanctioned. I observe that in the 
table on page 46 the rate on negar is shown as Rs. 2-8, but in the text a rate of 
Rs. 2-12 is proposed. The latter figure is no doubt correct. Tho new demand 
will be 51 por cent:, of the half-net assets estimate based on hatai rents, 86 per 
cent, of the cash rent estimate, and one-ninth of the gross produce reduced by 
16 per cent, on account of the abnormal rabi of J905. 

29. Tho Nara Lora circle consists of three parts, Nilan, I)han, and Lora, 

which are drained by the two branches 
of tho Haro and its affluents, of which 

the Nilan is one. The first is a narrow glen at an elevation of about 4,000 foet, 
flanked by very bare hills. The people are most hard-working and every inch, 
of available land is utilized. Terracing is done with great care and fields are 
often protected by strong stone revetments. The soil seemed to mo to be 
generally a good solid brown loam pretty free from stones. The crop returns 
point to a much greater degreo of insecurity than elsewhere in the circle. The 
best of the Naia Lora abi is in Nilan, but at this height one cannot expect a 
good rabi crop after maize. Dhan is a small valley drained by a tributary 
of the Haro. The land near this stream is sometimes a clayey moist held 
in which the maize nover suffers from drought, and indeed is apt to rot 
in years of heavy rainfall. The mi/ira is a good strong soil and fairly free from 
stones. Dhan is more likely to suffer from excessive moisture than from want 
of it. The greater part of the circle ia occupied by Lora, through which the 
two Haros pass and meet immediately beyond its border, I have no notes on 
this tract, and I do not think I saw much of it. The estate from which it takes 
its name is a fine villago. Captain Wace overvalued Nilan and assessed it far 
higher than Dhan or Lora. Throughout Nara Lora the pressure of population is 
heavy : averaging over a thousand souls per square mile of cultivation. There is 
much indebtedness, but the miscellaneous income of tho proprietors fortunately 
exceeds the interest charges. It is now proposed to raise the revenue by 32 
per cent, on the whole circle, the lowest rate of increase being in Nilan (13 per 
cent.). In Dhan the enhancement is 40 per cent, and in Lora 45 per cent. The 
increases in cultivation since last settlement are 13, 26, and 14 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. I think the proposed rates and the resulting demand of Rs. 18,000 
may be sanctioned. It is 55 per cent, of the half-net assets based on produce 
rents, 122 per cent, of the cash rent estimate, and between one-eighth and 
one-ninth of the gross produce, after allowing for the abnormal spring harvest 
of 1905. 

30. The Dhaka circle consists largely of poor hill land. Forty-eight 
, per cent, is actually recorded as rahltar 

and kalvi. and maim (2s percent.) is, Mr. 
Watson says, often little better. The hrri is inferior, and so is the small area of 
irrigated land. But abundant rainfall ar.tl manuro make up to a considerable 
extent for poverty of soil. Tho most serious matter as regards the assessment 
is the extraordinary density of the population. There are 1,064 persons to 
the square mile of cultivation, and the normal proprietary holding is only 
about three acres. It : .s small wonder therefore that the Settlement. Officer 
describes the majority of the owners as "struggling/ 1 They must be greatly 
helped in their struggle by the neighbourhood of iTurree and the different 
Civil aud Military Stations in the Gaik. Nevertheless indebtedness is heavy. 



Captain Wace assessed this circle 23 per cont. below rates and the incidence 
was about 10 annas an acre, which has now been lowered by the spread of 
cultivation to 7 annas. Mr. Watson proposes to raise the demand from 
Ks. 10,039 to lls. 21,000. Looking to all the circumestances I think we should 
not attempt to take more than Rs. 18,000, which represents a rise of 80 per 
cent. Even so the enhancement in some estates will probably have to be 
exceedingly severe. Of course the variation from standards is extreme, and 
the revenue 1 propose only rep: osents one-fourteenth of the estimated gross 
produce. But X cannot regard standards, even if they were reliable, as having 
much practical bearing on the assessment ot the Dhaka. Its present assessment 
is much heavier than that paid in the adjoining and similar Murree tahsil. 
It is undesirable that the contrast between the two should be very glaring, 
and this all the more because they are now under different administrations! 
I invite attention to the two tables below. 


A.—CULTIVATED AREA AND REVENUE. 


ClBCIX. 

I 

Cultivated 

acres. 

Present de¬ 
mand and 
ntfco. 

Demand pro¬ 
posed by 
Settlement 
Offioer and 
rate. 

Incroaso of 
revenue 
per cent. | 

Increase of 
cultivation 
per cent. 



Rs. 

Ra 

Us, 


Dhaka . 

23,691 

10,039 

21,000 

109 

39 



0 C 9 

OH a 



.Murree ... .., 

39,367 

13,492 

24,000 

78 


. 


0 5 0 

0 9 0 

. 



B.—SOILS AND ASSESSMENT RATES. 


OrRctB, 


Duaka 


Murk be 


J 


Detail. 


C Per cont. 
11 Rato... 

Per cent. 
(, j Kata .,. 


Afci. 


2 

1‘4 


0'12 


Barani. 


21 

2’0 

34 

1'2 


II. 


2SS 

OlO 

61 

0-6 


III 


49 

P’6 

10 

0'3 


At last Settlement it was found that the cultivated area of Murree had 
increased by 129 per cent., but the Financial Commisidoner ordered the Settle¬ 
ment Officer not to raise the demand by more than 60 per cent. The present 
Settlement Officer of Rawalpindi has had to meet the same difficulty, and bis 
proposals are dominated by the feeling that very large and sudden enhance¬ 
ments however justified progs hard. It is possible that I shall propose a larger 
demand tempered by a liberal resort to progressive assessments. But I shall 
certainly not suggest that the revenue should be more than doubled. Murree 
assessed at Rs. 26,000 will still be more lightly dealt with than Dhaka assessed 
at Rs. 18,000. the amount 1 have suggested might be taken. 

31. A good description of the Bakot; circle is given in the 14th para- 

Bai-ot circle g ra P h of tlie re P orfc * w a better 

tract than Dliaka. Its abi lands are 

much superior in quality and form a much larger proportion of the total culti¬ 
vation. The other soils and waste are, Mr. Watson says, perhaps Blightly 
better in Bakot than in Dhaka. The pressure of population is less. The large 
area (24 per cent.) tilled by occupancy tenants paying cash rents is of course 
a source of weakness to the landowners. There is much loss debt than any¬ 
where else in the tahsil, as the table in the 28th paragraph of the report shows. 
Captain Waco's rates were here meaningless, for he seems to have fixed his 
demand at about two-fifths of the sum which resulted from their application. 
It is useless to discuss Mr. Watson’s rates. They may well be accepted if it ia 
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right to raise the demand by 132 per cent. My own advice is not to do more 
than double it. I would therefore fix the revenue at Rs. S,500. The cash 
rent data cannot be disregarded here, for about four-fifths of the land in the 
hands of tenants-at-wi!l and one-fifth of the whole cultivated area pays cash, not 
to speak of 24 per cent, more, for which occupancy tenants pay money rents. 
The demand I propose is 95 or 96 per cent, of the cash rent estimate, but only 
30 per cent, of the half-net assets estimate based on batai rents, and one- 
fourteenth of the gross produce. 

82i Boi is the poorest and weakest of all the circles. The irrigated 1 

area is very small, and 72 per cent, of 
!I1 u “ ‘ c the cultivated land consists of rakkar 

and Jcalsi. The people are very poor, very ignorant, and totally lacking in 
enterprise. The demand is on paper extremely light and is practically all 
paid to the jagirdar. I think it would be wise to limit the increase to Rs. 5,000, 
whioh represents an enhancement of 54 per cent. 

I note below tbe financial results of the re-asseasment should my propo¬ 
sals be accepted. 
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36. The report* is a good one and is marked by the care and ability 
„ . , which Mr. Watson’s past work in 

Hazara has led one to expect. With 
the assessment of the Abbottabad tahsil he will bring almost to an end a very 
difficult task. I need not enlarge on its magnitude further than to say that in 
many rospeots the work in Hazara has been more like a first Regular, than an 
ordinary Revised, Settlement. The. Chief Commissioner is well aware how 
thoroughly Mr. Waston and his Assistant Captain Beadon have carried it out. 


5 th February 1906. 


J. M. DOUIE, 

Settlement Cormnissioner . 


* It reached my office in print on 20th Jannary 1006, Mr. Watson gars mo a typed copy in September 
190S, so apparently it took a long time to pass through the Press. Tho data when the manuscript, waa received 
and the date when the report waa issued in print should under standing orders havo been entered at the end of. 
the roport. ' 



ASSESSMENT REPORT 

OF THE 

ABBOTTABAD TAHSIL 

OK TEE 


HAZARA DISTRICT. 


CHATTER T.—PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The Abbottabad Tahsil is the middle of the three tabsils of tbo Hazara 


District and, if we exclude from Man- 
sebra tbo enormous areas of unculti¬ 


vated waste in tbe Kagan and Bbogarmang valleys, is the largest of them all. In 
any case it is the most populous, lias tbe greatest number of villages and if not 
'tbe most prosperous,, is, as containing the headquarters of tbe district and several 
bill stations and cantonments, tbo most important. As a separate tabsil, however, 
it only dates its existence from tbo year 1874, being formed at tbe close of last 
Settlement out of portions of tbe Haripnr and Mansehra Tabsils which then con¬ 
stituted tbe whole District. It is some 690 square miles in oxtent or just one 
quarter of tbe total district area, and is 32 miles at its widest from east to west 
and 30 from north r.o south. Its northern boundary marches with tbe Mansehra 
Tabsil and is an irregular line drawn from tbe Siran river on tbe west to tbe 
Kunliar river on the east meeting tbo bitter at a point some three mile3 south of 
Garlii Habibullah Khan on the Abbottabad-Kashmir road. Erom tbe junction 
with tbe Siran the boundary turns to the south-west and follows that river with 
slight, deviations for a long distance, marching for tbe first few miles with tbe 
feudal territory of the Xawab of Amb and below that with tbo Badhnak tract of 
the Haripur Tahoil. At Knchhi tbo line leaves tbe Siran and strikes for a short 
distance due south across a-spur of the Tanawal bills ; then as it touches tbe edge 
of the Haripur plain it turns eastward and runs partly along the edge of the plain 
and partly through tbe southern fringe of bills till it readies tbe open valley 
where Serai Kiamat Khan lies. After skirting tbe Haripur plain in a southerly 
direction for a short way it turns more to tbe east, strikes across tbo Dor rivor to 
tbe low bills on the further side and then proceeding generally in a southerly or 
south-easterly direction wanders through tbe bills that form the northern portion 
of the Khanpur range and, crossing the two Harroh streams just above tbe point 
where they unite, after many windings meets tbe boundary of the Rawalpindi 
District. Hitherto the line has marched with tbe Haripur Tabsil, but from hero 
turning north-east it skirts tbe Murree Tabsil of Rawalpindi until, after crossing 
the high range connecting Murreo with the Gali hill stations near tbe Kbaira 
Gali Cantonment, it descends to the Jhclum river. The latter forms tbe southern 
portion of the eastern boundary of the tahsil, while tbe Kuuhar, which at Pattau 
pours the waters of the Kagan valley into the bigger stream, forms tbe northern. 
Across these rivers lies the territory of tbe Punch and Kashmir States. 


2. Generally speaking tbe tahsil is a maze of hills and valleys of varying 

altitudes. Two small tracts only can 
Physical fefwires be dignified with the numo of plain. 

One is the valley of the Dor from whore it debouches from the Dhamtaur hills 
south-east of Abbottabad to where after a southerly course of 12 miles or so it 
enters the Haripur Tabsil. This plain, of an altitude of between 3,000 and 2,6 ’0 
feet, is nowhere more than three miles wide and, though from a distance it looks 
level enough, a nearer inspection will show it to be seamed with ravines and on 
both sides to slope gently down towards tbe Dor from the bills on its borders. 
Tbe Dor itself, a small stream enough save when rain or melting snow has swelled 
its volume, flows in a deep though wide bed, and most of tbe level ground lies on 
its left bank. Tbe other tract is tbe Rash or Orash plain which is situated to tbo 
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north of the Dor valley and is separated from it by tho Sarb&n hill rising between 
the Dor and the Salhad nullah jdong which tho tonga road runs. The Rash plain 
proper is a stretch of moist level land about 4,000 feet above sea-level, some 
5 miles in length and 8 in width, enclosed by an irregular amphitheatre of hills 
and looking as if it had once been a lake. In fact it would appear that only 
within the last 60 years or so has tho eontro of the plain been gradually converted 
by drainage from a marsh into one of the most fertile portions of tho tahsil. It 
is at the southern end of this tract that the Abbuttabad civil station and canton¬ 
ment lie. More broken but still open and level land known as the Mangal ilaqa 
continues the valloy to the north till it meets the boundary of Mansehra. 

The two tracts thus described separate the two mountain ohains which with 
their innumerable spurs and offshoots and the valleys which they enclose make up 
the rest of the tahsil. On the west side is the Tanawal country; on the east the 
lofty ridge which may here for convenience sake be termed the Dunga Gali range. 
These tangles of hills are somewhat bewildoring but with the help of ti e map 
some main features may be discerned. The watershed of Tanawal is a ridge ex¬ 
tending north-westward from the Habiba hill behind Abbottabad itself to the 
Mangal nullah at a point near the boundary of the Mansehra Tahsil. From 
tills ridge three long spurs extend in a south-westerly or westerly direction, The 
southernmost starts from Habiba and following tho line of the Abbottabad and 
Haripur road and the Dor ends in tho Haripur plain. The next runs almost due - 
west to the Siran at Kaclilii. The largo nullah between these two ridges is known 
as the Babarhan kas. It varies much in width, its broadest part being where it 
debouches on the Haripur plain at Serai A i am at Khan. The third spur emerges 
from the Biliana hill, which is 6,200 feet above sea-level and tbe highest point in 
Tanawal, and running duo west eventually meets the Siran at Bir and Pbuhar. Tho 
valley between it and the spur to the south is known as the Jarl or Soha nullah. 
It is narrower than the Babarhan, opening out only as it approaches Soha at its 
western end. North of this spur and across the deep bed of the Mangal stream, 
which, rising in the hills to the east of Rash, here cuts its way through Tanawal to 
join the Siran at Seri Sbor Shall, is another ridge at a lower elevation which is a 
continuation of the Garhian hills of the Mansehra Tahsil and running in a south¬ 
westerly direction between the Siran and the Mangal forms the north-western 
corner of the tract. The description of Tanawal may be completed by the 
mention of a series of minor spurs projecting in a north-easterly direction from 
the Habiba-Biliana ridge to the Mangal nullah or the edge of the Rash plain. 

If we turn now to the country which lies east of Rash and the Dor valley 
we shall find that tho dominating feature is the lofty wooded ridge which, 
continuing the chain of mountains that flank the Kagan and Ivunhar valleys on 
their west side, stretches through the tahsil from north to south and ends in the 
Murree hills. It varies in height roughly between 10,000 and 7,00u feet and 
forms a watershed botween the Jlielum and the streams that eventually find their 
way into the Indus. It is studded with small hill stations and cantonments, the 
former comprising Thandiani, Nathia Gali and Dunga Gali, and tho latter Bara 
Gali, Kalabagh, Ghora Dhaka, Khanspur, Changla Gali and Khaira Gali. Of 
these Nathia Gali is the headquarters of the North-West Frontier Province 
Government in the hot weather. From this huge backbone a number of ribs of 
varying height and length extend towards the Kunhar and Jlielum on the one 
side and the Rash and Dor plains on tho other. The tract enclosed between the 
northen portion of the ridge and the Kunhar is known as Boi, that between the 
southern portion and the Jlielum as Bakot. The former is of greater width than 
the latter and it is traversed by sevoral long spurs projecting from tho Thandiani 
hill which end abruptly on the edge of the Kunhar. It is a remote inaccessible 
region, a land of deep ravines flanked by formidable precipices; the only level 
ground is on tho narrow crests of the ridges or where a little space is left between 
their base and the river bank; and the manner in which cultivation is carried up 
the almost perpendicular hill slopes must be seen to be believed. In Bakot the 
precipices are as lofty and almost as sheer, but otherwise there is a considerable 
difference in the character of the country, for the spurs are much shorter, their 
soil is more productive and between them and the Jhelum but still at a consider¬ 
able height above the river is a strip of land scored by nullahs but with level 
patches here and there and wider and more fertile than any that the Boi tract 
pan show. 
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On the western side of the ■ range the drainage at the northern end is 
carried through deep ravines to the Si ran by the jMangal and other minor streams 
aud below comes a series of valleys the northern of which are drained by the Dor 
aud the southern by the Harroh and their respective tributaries. The most 
notable of these valleys are the following :— 


First what is termed the Dhangar Kara tract, an open but arid and 
raviney stretch oi land draining into the Dor and behind the low fringe of hills 
that flanks the Dor plain on the south-east noar the border of the Haripur Tahsil. 
Its elevation is something over 3,000 feet. Further to the south-east and 
separated from Dhangar Kara by a bare steep ridge is the Kilan valley, a 
fertile tract 3,500 to 4,000 feet above sea-level drained by the Kilan stream. The 
latter after pursuing a south-westerly conrse through the valley, turns due south 
and cutting its way through tho next chain of hills joins the Harroh at a point 
just inside the Haripur 'Tahsil. East of this tract we c-limb the ridge on which 
the village and thuna of Kara stand and make a short descent into a remarkable 
upland valley known as tho Dhan with an altitude of 5,000 feet or so and a moist 
and in some places marshy soil. Leaving this and proceeding east in the direction 
of the main range wc follow for a short distance the course or the Samuudar nullah 
which rises between tbe Bara Gali and Kalabagh cantonments and flows down 


between the spurs that strike out from the ridge at these two points. We then 
como to the valley of the Karral Harroh which has its source between Katina 
Gali and Dunga Gali. This valley is enclosed by precirufous ranges on either side 
and with tho exception of some rice fields in the river bed the only level land is in 
bays in the hills receding from the river bank and at a considerable elevation 
above it. Finally we cross another ridge and como to the valley of tbe Dliund 
Harroh which has ins sources between Changla Gali and Murree and joins its 
sister stream at a point just inside the Kbanpur tract of the Haripur Tahsil, 
The hills that surround this valley are loss precipitous and on the left 
bank the land is more open; in fact, where tbe village of Lorah stands, the 
surrounding country might almost be called a plain, were it not broken by 
low hills and numerous ravines. It is within easy reach of Murree and the 
tonga road to ’Rawalpindi. 


From the above attempt to describe the physical conformation of 

the tahsil it will be gathered that 

Ciimatfi ar.d painfull. Appendix A. 1 i i-re - . 

there are marked differences of climate 


in its various portions. As the altitude is nowhere less than about 2,000 feet 
the heat of the Punjab plains is not to be met with ; but the Dor valley, the 
lower part of Tanawal and the banks of tho lumbar and Jholum can be exceed¬ 
ingly hot on occasion, though the extromc heat begins later and ends earlier 
than in the Punjab. Elsewhere the climate is cool and temperate. Tho most 
unpleasant months are July and August when in the valleys and lower hills the 
air is close and erervating, and the high or hills are often enveloped in mist; nor 
are January and February as a rule very agreeable, for rain, snow, and severe 
cold make Abboftatad itself a somewhat undesirable residence at that season. 


Snow falls down tn a height of 4,000 feet on the average and in the higher ranges 
it lies till April or May. Statistics of rainfall will be found in Appendix A (1). It 
will be seen that the average of the last 22 years is about 47 inches which 
compares favour ally with the 3G inches of Mansehra and the 30 inches of 
Haripur. Two-thirds fall in tho summer months of April to September, and one- 
third during the wintor months. August is the rainiest month of the year with 
an average of 9-^ inches but is followod closely by July. In tbe winter there is 
not much to choose between January, February and March which have an average 
of between 3 J and 4-1 inches. Generally speaking the rainfall is sufficient for 
the sowing and maturing of the crops, hut it would be an error to take tho 
47 inches of the Satlar station at Abbottabad as tlie average throughout a tahsil 
so varied in altitude and physical features. In Tanawal (especially tbe lower 
portion) and in the Dor valley the average approaches more to that of Haripur 
and an occasional drought such as that in tbe winter of 1901-02 when in 
Abbottabad itself less than 0 inches of rain foil and no snow lay even on the Gali 
Ranges may have serious consequences on the fortunes of tho crops. On tho other 
hand in the higher hills the rainfall is much heavier than the average. This is 
evidenced by the readings of the rain-gauge recently erected at Dunga Gali (vide 
Appendix A (2) ) from which it will be seen that from May to October in the 
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years 1908-04 and 1904-05 the rainfall was 55 and 40 per cent, respectively above 
that registered at Abbottabad during the same months. We should thus be on 
fairly safo ground if we say that, including snow, the average rainfall of the 
tahsil ranges from 85 in the driest to 70 inches in the wettest tracts. 


It w r ill be noticed that the figures of Appendix A afford little ground for 
supposing that during the last half century there has been any permanent decrease 
in the quantity of rain that falls owing to disforestation or oilier causes. The 
average for tho fifteen years ending 1872-73 is only half an inch more than the 
average of the last 22 years and the falls of 1900-0i and 1904-05 are both well 
above those averages. The fact seems to be that though much denudation has 
taken place in the village wastes, the large areas of Government and village 
forests that still remain both here and in the Mansehra Tahsil are sufficient to 
prevent a change in the climatic conditions. 


4. The soil classification adopted is as follows (the figures in brackets 

denote the total acroage under each 
soil):— 


Classification of Boils, 


A. —Irrwated. 

(1) . Bagh (470).—Plentifully manured irrigated land which grows sugar¬ 
cane, turmeric or vegetables or heavy crops of maize and wheat or barley. 

(2) . Bari ali (434).—Manured land near a village site or homestead which 
gets less water than bagh and grows ordinary khanf and rahi crops. 

(3) . Bahardi abi (1,946).—Land further removed from the village sito 
or homestead than Lari abi and receiving less manure but otherwise resembling it. 

(4) . Eotar (2,830).—Rice growing land, usually found in level terraces 
on the banks of hill torrents. 

(5) . Barangar abi (307).—Inferior stony soil, generally with a scanty 
water supply. 

(6) . Ohorera abi (266).—Tho stony land lying in the bod of streams and 
exposed to their action. 

B. —Unirrigated 

(3) . Puri (20,946). —Manured land in the vicinity of the village site or 
homestead. 

(2). Bela (2,080).—Naturally moist, almost marshy, soil. 

(8). Kund (1,589).—Land lying in a hollow or on tho banks of a stream 
with special facilities for receiving and retaining moisture; generally a good 
strong*loam. At the lower end of Tanawai the term includes the so-called negar 
lands lying in the beds of the nullahs, which consist of an excellent alluvial 
soil that is periodically renewed by tho silt brought down by floods. 

(4) . Maira (47,547).—A loam that varies in quality from the strong 
clayey soil of the Mangal tract to the poor stony lands of the Dor valley. In the 
hills all land that is fairly level and is not too full of stones to be classed as 
rakjca.r or too near a village site or homestead to be shown as bari is so recorded. 

(5) . Rakkar (17,944).—Bad stony land found generally at the base of 
the hills or on the edges of ravines. It is less level as a rule than maira but not 
so sloping as lealtsi. 

(6) . Kalsi. (35,611).—The soil of the narrow fields that climb tho steep 
hill sides. Where practicable these uto fashioned into terraces that make some 
approach to flatness and are supported by stone walls ; but the slopes are often 
too great to allow of this being done. 

A comparison with the soil classification given in the Assessment Reports 
of the other two tahsils will show that the term bari abi is an innovation, for, 
although the soil is to bo found there also, it has all been classed under bagh. It 
would'liavo perhaps been better to discriminate between bagh and ban abi in 
’these tahsils, at any rate in certain circles, but the distinction is moro marked 
in Abbottabad than elsewhere. And as it will be helpful for purposes of assess¬ 
ment I have had little hesitation in adopting it. I would also note that the term 
bela hears a somewhat different interpretation to what it does in Haripur and 
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Stansehra. The soil is only to be found in two tracts, Rash and Dhan, and is 
locally known as jab or jabba. In the Punjab it would be included under the 
head of sailab. And lastly I would observe that, apart from, the difficulties of 
classification whieh I have described in paragraph 4 of the Haripur Report, and 
need not repeat here, it is no easy matter in hill country where cultivation is every¬ 
where interspersed with waste to estimate accurately the cultivated areas. This 
especially applies to kalti. It is impossible to measure separately each cultivated 
plot where a field number includes many such with strips of waste between them 
and all that can be done is to make a rough calculation of the cultivated and waste 
included in the total area of the field. But, as in the case of kalsi the waste is 
often nearly as valuable as the cultivation, inaccuracies in this regard do not 
really matter much for assessment purposes. Further observations regarding 
special characteristics of the soils in the various assessment circles will be found 
in the next chapter. 


5. Cattle and the income from wood and grass are such important assets 

of the tahsil that the area and charac- 

Classification or waste land. , - . ■i . -» -* • . t 

ter of the waste land require special 
notice. Exclusive of Government forests the classification and acreage are aa 
follows:— 


(1) . Banna (17,648).—The banks of fields or the strips of waste land 

that separate one cultivated terrace from another. These usually 
grow a valuable crop of grass. 

(2) . Dhaka Raich (116,969).—Plots of waste land in the hills, usually 

adjoining cultivation, in which the grass is preserved during the 
rainy season and subsequently cut for fodder, the cattle then 
being turned on to graze. 

(3) . Dhaka Gharagah (58,936).- Hill waste used for grazing purposes, 

on winch no attempt is made to preserve the grass. 

(4) . Dhaka Darakhtan (28,398).—Hill land thickly covered with trees. 

(5) . Other unculturable waste, (35,705). 

(6) . Culturable waste, (3,660), i.e., banjar jadid (659) and Ixnjar 

qadim (3,001). 

Banna and dhaka rakh are usually held in severalty, dhaka charagah 
and dhaka darakhtan in common. I would observe however that it is not 
always easy in practice to distinguish between the various classes, to say, 
for example, where l anna ends and dhaka rakh begins, or whether waste should 
be shown as dhaka rakh or dhaka Gharagah, or as dhaka charagah or dhaka 
darakh tan. Nor has such care been exercised in checking this classification as in 
checking that of cultivated soils, as the matter is less important. Still I think 
that the returns are sufficiently accurate for our purposes. 



CHAPTER II.—ASSESSMENT CIRCLES. 


6. Before I proceed to discuss the assessment circles of the tahsil a few 

„ .. . , .,, e remarks on the reliability of the 

figures regarding them which are em¬ 
bodied in the appendices and statements that form the second part of this report 
will not be out of placo. 1 need not dilate hero On the inaccuracy of the old Settle¬ 
ment records which has been sufficiently set forth in the reports on the Harinur 
and Mansehra Tahsils. I would only remark that owing to difficulties of measure¬ 
ment caused by the extreme hilliness of the tahsil the maps are worse on the 
average than those of Haripur though not so bad as in Mansehra. Wo found that 
in 291 villages these maps were accurate enough for the old field numbers to be 
identified approximately on the ground, in 25 we had to disregard those numbers 
excopt for chocking the entries of ownership and tenancy and to measure in 
accordance with possession, and in 48 we measured in parts by the old numbers 
and in parts by possession. But on the other hand the returns of the new 
measurements may be accepted with greater confidence than the incomplete 
statistics of Haripur and the imperfectly attested figures of Mansehra, for by the 
time that the assessment statements of the Report were compiled tbo survey of 
the tahsil had been finished for some months, the work of attestation was fairly 
well advanced, and the soil entries in nearly all tho villagos had been finally 
revised by the Settlement Mail) Tahsildars, if not by the Tahsildar. Many mistakes 
no doubt there still are and it is impossible to expect in tho hills tho accuracy- 
obtainable in the plains, but I believe that tho new figures are sufficiently near the 
mark to give a very correct general idea of the circumstances and resources of oach 
circle. 

I would also add that statistics of cropping on tho various soils will bo 
given for 1904-05 alone, because this is the only year in which reliable figures for 
all villages aro available, and that in weighing them it must be remembered, as 
will be noted more in detail in another chapter, that the kharif of 1904 was 
average in the cooler and below average in the hotter tracts, and the rabi of 1905 
was an exceptionally favourable one almost throughout tho tahsil. 

7. In a country of this kind tho forming of assessment circles is no easy 

’ , matter and in any case it is hopeless 

General scheme of circles. . , , J . * , T . 

to expect the uniformity of tho Punjab 
plains. And, as in the case of Haripur and Mansehra, experience has shown that 
a jnore intimate acquaintance with tho district than that possessed when the 
Preliminary Report has to be submitted is necessary before the limits of those 
circles can be laid down with any certainty. In fact I have found that only a 
village to village inspection enables me to judge satisfactorily how the arrange¬ 
ment of circles adopted at last Settlement should bo modified. The Preliminary 
Report will show that I proposed+o reduce Captain Wace’s 25 circles to five which 
1 named Rajoia, Orash, Tanawal, Mara and Dhaka. I have now come to the 

conclusion that this number is too small and have split up the Dhaka circle into 

three, while I have also altered tbo boundaries of all the others to some extent. 
The seven circles thus created I propose to call Dhangar, Rash, Tanawal, Nara- 
Lora, Dhaka, Boi and Bakot. Their physical features may be gathered from the 
description of the tahsil given in paragraph 2, and their limits are shown in the map 
accompanying this report. Dhangar is the open valley of the Dor, with one or 
two side valleys of similar character. ( Dhangar ) is a term denoting tho poor 
Stony soil that is to bo found in most of the villages of this tract and is a more 
suitable name than Rajoia. Rash is tho plain of that name and the Mangal 
tract that forms its continuation to the north. Tanawal is the country enclosed 
by the Tanawal hills. Mara-Lora is composed of three portions, the Milan valley, 
the Dhan ridge and basin, and the villages on the banks of the two Harrohs for 
some distance above their junction which for convenience sake I describe as the 
Lora tract. Dhaka is the hilly country lying to the immediate west of the Dunga 
Gali range and Boi and Bakot are the tracts to the east of it. Detailed parti¬ 
culars regarding each circle aro given in the following paragraph*. 
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8. The Dhangar Circle consists of 34 villages. It is formed from Captain 

Wace’s circles of Gujhail, Marhad, 
Gujrat and Dhangar Nara with the 
exclusion of the village of Samwala, which is in the Nilan valley and was wrongly 
included in Dhangar Nara, and with the addition of the villages of Kiala, Banda 
Sahib Khan, Khokhar and Banda Shohalian, tho first of which was put by Captain 
Wace in Nilan and the lather three in Orash, though they are really outside these 
tracts. The main features of the circle are the valuable bit of Dor irrigation 
at the south-western end and the large area of stony and arid barani soil. The 
former is the head of tho wonderfully fertile tract which extends along the Dor 
bed to Haripur. It gets abundance of water, is enriched by tho silt brought 
down by floods, and grows valuable crops of sugarcane and turmeric. Tho latter 
soil is found throughout the circle but is prevalent in its worst form on the sloping 
lands of the villages on the right bank of the stream between the tonga road and 
the boundary of the Haripur tabsil, in one or two villages on the left bank of 
which the most important is Itajoia, and in Dhangar Nara. On the other hand in 
some lands on the right bank of the Dor there are stretchos of good loam free 
of stones, and again near the hills to tho east in the old Gujhail and Marhad 
circles is some more good soil, stony, it is true, but with a large admixture of 
clay, and cooler than- that of the rest of the tract. 1 have thus found it 
necessary to distinguish two classes of maim, maim II being such of the inferior 
land above alluded to as has not been recorded as rakkar, from which indeed it 
differs little, and all the other maim, being put in the first class. Of tho oilier 
barani soils the kund lies in the ravines, is generally of inferior quality and for 
assessment purposes may be classed with maim I. The bari varies according as 
it is manured maim I or maim II ; but it is usually of the former class and is 
therefore good on the average. The Jcalsi is in the hills bordering tho circle and 
is very poor stuff, while tho rakkar is no better. 

Of the irrigated soils which constitute 0 por cent, of the total cultivation 
the bagh has been above referred to. The bari abi and hotar are m tho main 
poorish stony lands fed from springs towards the head of the tract or up under 
the hills ; the bahardi abi is good alluvial land outsido the limits of the bagh, the 
barangar abi is irrigated maim II and tho gharera abi in the bed of the Dor varieB 
in area and quality from year to year according to the caprice of the river. 

If we turn to tho waste wo find that the resources of the circlo in this 
respect are small. Though it covers 58 per cent of tho total area, it is of little value. 
The hi Us are stony and bare ; the brushwood that they used to produco has been cut 
down and grass is not over-plentiful. Thus it comes about that the bari area in 
several villages is affected by tho necessity of using manure for fuel, and in others 
grass has to be purchased from the Tanawal hills to feed tho cattle. 

Statistics of the area and cropping of the circle will be found in Statements 
I, II and III, and I need not here repeat them. But tho following percentages 
of the total cultivated area matured and sown and of the total sown area failed in 
the year 1904-05 will be instructive :— 


Bagh 

Bari abi, hotar, baharcli abi 
Barangar and gbarera abi 
Bari ... ... ... .. 

Kund and maira I... 

M air a II 

Rakkar and kalsi ... 



Total 


100 


142 


112 


21 
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It will be seen that there is heavy double cropping on bagh and bari. Bagh 
in fact would be all dofadi were it not for sugarcane and turmeric, which arc rarely 
followed by a second crop in the same year. The exceptional rabi of 1905 renders 
the sown and matured areas of maira II above the average as rabi crops predomi¬ 
nate on this soil. On the other soils the crops are fairly equally divided between 
the two harvests. An indication of the poorness of much of the barani land is 
shown by the fact that in the kharif the percentage (63) of area under the 
superior crops, maize, rice, cotton, potatoes, cane and turmeric is lower, and the 
percentage (37) under pulses and other inferior crops is higher than in any 
other circle. In the rabi, on the other hand, the percentage under wheat is the 
highest in the talisil, and, generally speaking, except on tho irrigated lands, the 
rabi is more important and more secure than tho kharif. 

9. The Rash Circle contains 22 villages of which 12 lie in or on the 

immediate edge of the Rash plain 
Eaah ' proper, and 10 in tho Mangal tract. 

It comprises Captain W ace’s circles of Orash Dhamtaur, Orash Nawanshahr and 
Maugal with the exception of the three villages mentioned in the preceding para¬ 
graph, which I. have transferred to Dhangar, and a number of others on both sides 
of tho plain, most of them of very small size, which are more akin to the Tanawal 
and Dhaka circles respectively, and havo therefore been included in them. The 
following table gives the cropping on the soils for 1904-05 :— 



Percentage of j 
total cultivat-J 
ed area. 

[1 

H 

1 

O Q) 

O C5 g 

tii O 

E ^ 

£ — cd 

Odf 

0> o cd 

Ph 

1 

Percentage of ■ 
cultivated 
area matured, i 

oJ 

C 0 / 

u 

0 03 

tJO 

cs 

1 g ® 

o > 
o oS 
dt tzi«w 
pH 

Hotar ... 

u 

129 

128 

1 

Other abi ... ... ... ... 

4 

104 

161 

103 

1 

Bari ... ... ••• ••• 

10 

159 

1 

Boltli 4 ••• *•* 

10 

115 

115 


Kund and maira ... 

59 

112 

108 

4 

Rakkar and kalai ... . 

15 

103 

88 

15 

Total 

100 

116 

111 

4 


These figures are eloquent of the excellence of the land, for, except on the 
worst soils, there is little difference between tho sown and maturod areas. Tho 
maira, in fact, is much the best in thetahsil. In Manga] it is a dark strong loam ; 
in Rash proper it is lighter and sandier, especially on the western side of the 
plain. The former requires more rain than the latter, but usually gets enough 
for its wants. The bari like the maira is excellent, and there is some good kimd 
in the ravines. The rakkar and kalsi are indifferent soils at tho base or on the 
slopes of the bare hills that surround the tract. 

But the feature of the Rash plain proper is the beta or ‘jab ’ land of 
which its centre is composed. Once, perhaps, a lake, later a marsh, it was only 
about the commencement of British rule that it began to be systematically 
drained, tho tradition being that a Kashmiri taught the poople how to set about 
the task. The channels constructed for this purpose, carry the surplus waters 
into the Darkhan streaiff, which joins the Dor below Dhamtaur. In the course of 
years they have deepened slightly, and the water level has sunk, with the result 
that land which was formerly too moist to bo cultivated at all grows splondid 
maize and the old complaint that heavy rain water-logged the soil and rotted tho 
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crops has now little foundation in fact, though it is still true that a fairly dry 
year is better for this land than a very wet one, The diminution in the area of 
irrigated soils since last Settlement seems also to be due to this gradual drying 
process. 8 per oent of the total cultivated area of the circle was then irrigated; 
now only 5 per cent is so, the respective areas being 1,396 and 996 aores, 85 
per cent of this irrigation is in the Rash plain itself, where the water is brought 
on to the land by dams in the drainage channels, and practically all the decrease 
has taken place here, Much of the old hotar has been absorbed in bela or other 
abi and, in fact, in the jab traot only 42 acres of this soil now remain, I 
should note, however, that this striking diminution in area is partly due to 
greater strictness of classification, for J have deoided that in this traot those 
fields only should be recorded as hotar on which rice has been grown in at least 
four out of the last six kharif harvests. Where rice is only an occasional crop, the 
soil is entered as ban abi or bahardi abi, as the case may be. The other hotar of 
the circle lies in the Darkhan or in the Mangal and its tributary nullahs, the latter 
is of good, the former of average quality. The bagh is mostly devoted to vegetables, 
and the other irrigated soils pall for no special remark. 

If we turn to the cropping we find that the kharif is the more important 
harvest, due to its preponderance on the bela and kalsi lands. On tho maira the 
crops are fairly equally divided. The percentage under superior crops in the 
kharif, which are almost exclusively maize, is the highest of all circles, except 
Dhaka, and in the rabi wheat is nearly as prominent as in Dhangar. 

The waste which comprises about half the total area contains a good 
supply of grass, but wood is very scarce. The hills have been denuded to supply 
the wants of Abhottabad and of the big villages that stud the plain, and manure 
has to a large extent to be used for fuel. 

10. The Tanawal Circle consists of 144 villages and comprises Captain 

Wace’s circles of Kachhi, Maidan 
Shingri, Kandi Shingri, Sherwan, 
Garhian and Babarhnn, with a few villages transferred from the hills on the west 
side of the Rash plain. The soil and cropping percentages are as follows:— 



The physical features of the circle give rise to a great variety of agricul¬ 
tural conditions. Some of the villages have all their lands on the ridges and the 
hill slopes beneath; others lie in the valleys with a hotter but more level soil ; 
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.others again are a mixture of both. The irrigated lands cover 3 per cent only 
of the total cultivated area. The bagh is to be found mainly in the villages of 
Bir and Kacbhi on the edge of the Siran. That of Bir is of great excellence and 
no better cultivation can be found in the tahsil. In addition to the rabi, two crops 
of maize are grown in tbo year, which explains how it is that the area under this 
soil is moro than double cropped. Of the other abi soils the hotar is of poorish 
quality, and is mostly in the nullahs that run down towards the Mangal. The 
bahardi and hart abi are irrigated by outs from the Mangal or Siran rivers or 
fed by springs in the hills. The latter class have a precarious water-supply, which 
in dry years often ceases altogether. The figures for the unirrigated soils show 
the intensive nature of the cultivation; the holdings are small, the population 
industrious, and cattle numerous; hence the large amount of double cropping 
which extends beyond the ban to the hind and maira. So much, in fact, of the 
latter soil that lies on the outskirts of the bari is manured, and in an average season 
grows two crops a year that I have thought it advisable to divide it for assessment 
purposes into two classes, maira I being taken to include all fields of whose area 
not loss than half has matured a second crop during the year 1904-05, and maira 
II comprising the rest. The statistics show that nearly one-third of the maira area 
is of the first description, but in this circle, more almost than in any other, the 
exceptionally fine rabi of 1905 must be borne in mind in considering the figures. 
Maira II is generally poor stony stuff, little better than the railcar as the figures 
indicate, but thore is some good soil of this class in the opon land at the lower end 
of the Babarhan and Sofia nullahs. The bari differs much according as it is 
sloping or flat, in a hollow or on a ridge, full or free of stones, near the main abadi 
or round an isolated homestead, but it is everywhere heavily manured, carefully 
tended, and, except in some of the coolest lands at the most elevated points of the 
circle, almost always sown with two crops in the year. The negar, which has boon 
referred to in paragraph 4, is superior to the average lari, for though it is also 
dofasli it does not requiro manure. Its defect is that it is liable to diluvion 
and to be spoilt by sand and stones brought down by floods. The rokkar and kalsi 
are bad arid lands for the most part with little earth among tho stones ; but even 
they, in certain villages, get some manure, and the kalsi is, as a rule, laboriously 
terraced and supported by walls of stone which help to retain the rain water. 

• The area under rabi crops is slightly larger than that under Icharif, though 
the latter preponderates in the cooler and higher villages. The rabi is also more- 
secure, for a brief spell of drought rapidly withers the maize on tho stonier lands. 
Tho poor quality of much of the soil is indicated by the prevalence of inferior 
crops in the kharif and by the fact that barley, a hardier but less valuable crop 
than wheat, in this circle alone covers a higher percentage of the area. 

The waste is extensive, accounting for 71 per cent, of the total area. The 
hills are rocky and stony, but yield a fine crop of grass if the rainfall is propitious. 
The Biliana hill and adjacent ridges are well wooded with chir {Pinus longifolia); 
elsewhere there is little but brushwood, the most conspicuous shrubs being the 
sanatha (Dodotinea hnrrnnnviana) and barberry; in many villages the hillsides 
have been denuded even of these to supply the requirements of the Rash and 
Harjpur plains or of the villagers themsel ves. 

11. The Nara-Lora Circle, which contains 58 villages, comprises Captain 

Wace’s circles of Nil an (with the ex- 
Nara-Lora. elusion of Ixiala and inclusion of Sam- 

wala as noted in paragraph 7), Maidan Danna, Dhakkan Danna and the lower 
portions of Harranda Nara and Dhaka Danna. I have had somo difficulty in fixing 
the limits of this circle, for its physical features are varied, and the grouping adopted 
by Captain Waco is not here a very reliable guide. My chief doubts have boen 
as to whether the Nilan valley should not be constituted a separate circle and how 
I should treat the Dhan, which is 1,000 feet higher on the average than the rest 
of the tract and possesses a unique character, but is too small to form a circle by 
itself. After a full consideration of the circumstances I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it will be possible to apply the same rates throughout, and thus form the. 
whole into one circle, but to show how far I am justified in doing so I have made 
three sub-circles out of the tract and give separate figures for each. Nilan is com.-! 
posed of the villages draining into the Nilan stream, Dhan of those surrounding the 
basin of that name with the addition of the two villages of Lassan and Dabran, 
which lie further along the ridge to the south at similar elevation, and Lora is 
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the country drained by the two Harrohs for some 8 miles above their junction. 
The percentages of cultivation and cropping are as follows:— 


(A).—Nilan 

Hotar 

Other abi. 

San ■ • • •»* • 

Kund and maira ... 
Rakkar and kalai ... 


Total 


(B).— Dhan. 

Hotar . 

Other abi. 

Bari 

Kund, bola, maira ... 
Kakkar and kalsi. 


Total 


(C).<— Loba. 

Hotar 

Other abi ... 

Ban 

KuDd and maira ... 
Rakkar and kalsi ... 


Total 

Total Cater.®. 

Hotar . 

Other abi ... 

Bari . .. 

Kund, bela, maira. 

Kakkar and kalsi. 


Total 



Percentage of 
total cultiva¬ 
ted area. 

Percentage of 
cultivated 
area sown. 

Percentage of 
c u 11 i v a ted 
area matured. 

Percentage of i 

sown area 1 
failed. 


2 

136 

109 

7 


4 

141 

114 

19 


21 

179 

158 

12 


40 

139 

105 

24 

»»• ••• 

33 

100 

65 

37 

•a* ••• 

100 

135 

103 

23 


•8 

83 

83 



•2 

62 

50 

20 


18 

123 

110 

11 


56 

106 

97 

8 

• • • »• • 

25 

93 

76 

19 

Mf *•» 

100 

105 

94 

11 


5-6 

94 

92 

2 


•4 

105 

100 

5 


9.5 

187 

182 

3 


36 

354 

140 

9 


33 

111 

93 

16. 

• * • J « 

100 

345 

132 

S 


3 

97 

94 

3 


2 

134 

no 

18 


22 

172 

160 

7 

4t« • . . 

42 

134 

116 

13 

. 

31 

105 

80 

23 

. 

300 

132 

114 

14 


The irrigated soils, which cover 5 per cent of the total area, consist, except 
for some good lari abi and bahanli abi in Nilan, of little but hotar. The latter 
is best in Nilan, where the climate is hottest and tho water-supply most constant. 
In Lora, though the soil is equally good, the springs from which most of it is 
irrigated occasionally fail, and in dry years part, as the figures indicate, has to be 
lef^uncultivated or sown with a barani crop. The channels of the two Harrohs 
are too deep to irrigate any land except that lying in the bed of the stream, and 
this, though it gets plenty of water, is liable to diluvion. On tho barani soils the 
small amount of double cropping in Dhan, as compared with Lora and Nilan, is 
most marked. This is due to tho climate being too cold for rabi crops, but is 
compensated for by the excellence and security of the hharif. The lari, hind 
and maira of the Dhan are all of high quality, a strong soil, free of stones, and 
the bela. in the centre of the basin is somewhat akin to that of tho ltash plain, 
though the water lies nearer the surface and tho crops are therefore more liable 
to rot with excessive rain The bari and maira of Nilan is also, on the whole, a 
good strong soil, but it is more stony than the Dhan and in parts, especially 
towards the hills on the west, becomes sbaly and arid. The same soils in the Lora 
tract are somewhat lighter and vary much in quality according as they are level 
or sloping, stony or the reverse; but on the average I think there is little real 
difference in value between them and those of Nilan. It is true that the figures 
given above show their double cropping to be heavier, but for purposes pf 
comparison these figures are fallacious, the rabi iu the Lora tract having been an 
exceptional one both iu area and quality, wbilo that in Nilan, owing to damage 
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by hail, was not bo good. A better indication is afforded by the percentage!) of 
area matured in tne quadrennial period of 1900-ul to 1904-05, which lelQO. 
for Nilan and 104 for Lora, The remaining soils, rahhar and kalsi, wmn.n 
constitute nearly one-third of" the cultivated area of the circle, are worst in the 
Nilan, where the soil is hottest and driest. 

As regards the crops, we find that the Ttharif is much the most important 
harvest in all three sub-circles, but especially so in the case of the Dhan, for the 
reason above noted* The higher percentage of superior crops in Dhan and Lora, 
as compared with Nilan (86 against 73), is due to the greater coolness of the soil, 
which is favourable to maize, and also perhaps to a slightly heavier rainfall. The 
same causes account for the lower percentage of hharab'a. In Nilan the rabi area 
is more constant than in the rest, since the warmer climate enables tho crop to 
be sown later, whereas in Dhan and Lora it is too cold to sow after October, and 
hence, if there is no rain in that month, the area under crop is insignificant, 
The prevalence of barley, which is specially marked in Nilan, where it exceeds 
wheat in area, is due to tho fact that the rabi is mostly grown on dofasii lands, 
where it is usual for barley to follow maize. 

The waste covers more than three-fourths of tho total area, 15 per cent of it ia 
Government Forest, which in Dhan and Nilan'consists chiefly of scrub, and in Lora 
of scrub or chir. Nilan is worst off for wood and grass, the hills especially to the 
west being very bare and rocky. Dhan has a good supply of grass, but little 
wood, while most of the Lora villages have a sufficiency of bath. 


12. The Dhaka oircle contains 57 villagos, and consists of Captain Waco’s 
Dhaka circles of Dhaka Dhamtaur, Dhaka 

aia Nawanshahr (excepting one village, 

Mandroch Khurd, which I have included in Rash), Dhaka Rajoia, Samundarpar, 
and the upper portions of Harranda Nara and Dhaka Danna, I have also added 
the large village of Tarnawai from tho northern end of the old Man gal circle and 
the 6 villages of the old Boi circle which lie on the west side of the Miran Jani 
ridge, and are superior in quality to the rest of that tract. The pircle is of 
necessity a somewhat heterogeneous one, and the villages composing it differ 
considerably from spur to .spur and valley to valley, but the similarities of climate, 
soils and cropping are sufficiently marked to justify one set of rates through¬ 
out, nor can I think of any other grouping which would be more satisfactory, 
The soil and cropping percentages aro as follows :— 


Irrigated soils 
Ban 

Kund and m&ira 
Eakkar ... 
Kalai 


• M 

• • • 


Total 


I 

Percentage of j 
total cultivat¬ 
ed area. 

Percentage of 
cultivated 
area sown. 

Percentage of 
cultivated ; 
area matured.j 

Percentage of 
sown area 1 
failed. 

3 

67 

95 

2 

21 

139 

134 

4 

28 

114 


8 

12 

98 

89 

9 

36 

97 

85 

13 

100 

111 


8 


A circle of this kind, with its succession of ridges and deep narrow glenB and 
ravines, has naturally little level landand the soil, except where protected by forests, 
is apt to be washed away by heavy rain leaving a substratum of rock, stone, or 
shale that in itself affords little hope of maturing any crop that may be sown ip 
it. But tho intrinsic poornoss of the soil is compensated largely by heavy 
manuring, by the absence of excessive and sc °rcbing heat and by the'regular and 
ample rainfall, and thus it is that we find good crops of maize growing on the most 
unpromising ground. The best lands of the Dhaka circle lie up under the higher 
ridges where fche rainfall is heaviest and the forests assist in preserving the soil. 
The lands at a lower altitude are drier, hotter and stonier thongh they have the 
advantage of being more suitable for rabi crops. The irrigated lands consist almost 
exclusively^of ho tar, which is here of a somewhat inferior description as thq 
climate and water are too cold for the better sort of rice, The bari is variable is 
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quality, and is largely made up of the fields round single homosteads, for the 
cultivator lives on his land as a rule and the main village site is often only a 
cluster of a dozen huts or so. The coolest lands are ekfasli ; elsewhere the usual 
rule is for three crops to be grown in two years. Like the ban the maim varies 
much from village to villago but has usually a superfluity of stones. In some of 
tho lower villages the kalsi is extremely bad; higher up it is better. As to the 
cropping it will be noticed that the kharif is far the most important harvest and 
that the percentage of cultivated area under maize is higher than in any other 
circle of the tahsil, The rabi is valuable only in a few of the lower villages. 

The waste accounts for nearly four-fifths of the total area. 40 per cent, 
of it is made up of the fine Government forests of paludar (Abies Webbiana,) 
liar (pinus excelsa,) chir, oaks and other broad-leaved trees that clothe the Dunga 
Gali range. The rest contains valuable village forests, grazing grounds and 
grass preserves, though in some of the higher villages the grass supply is hardly 
sufficient for tho numerous cattle, and in the lower tho reservo of fuel has been 
depleted to provide the wants of the cantonments and villages in tho Rash plain. 

18. The Boi circle contains 29 villages and is Captain Wace’s circle of 
Bo . that name with the exclusion of the 6 

villages mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, which were probably only placed in tho original circle because they 
formed part of the Boi Jagir-. As already noted, I at first intended to include 
the whole of this tract in Dhaka, but further consideration has convinced me that 
tho villages to the oast of the range should stand in a group by themselves. The 
hill slopes aro steeper even than in Dhaka, the soil is less fertile, the miscellaneous 
resources aro smaller, the people are much poorer and, oven were other mattors 
equal, the extreme lowness of the previous assessment would make it impossible to 
apply the same rates. The following are the soil and cropping percentages:— 


Irrigated 

Ba.’i 

Maira 

ltakkar 

Kalsi 


Total 


Tho most noticeable point in these figures is the very largo percentage of 
kalsi which is far in excess of any other circle. Somo of this is exceptionally poor 
stuff, mere scratch!ngs on a perpendicular hill side, and is only sown wirh a crop 
every second or third year. And the not infrequent land slides show that in many 
cases it would have been better to have left the soil in its virgin state. The l>eat lands 
of the circle are down by the Kunhar where the climate is warm enough to grow a 
fair rabi crop, and there is some good liotar. But they are rivalled by some excel¬ 
lent soil in one or two spots near the main range which grows fine crops of maize 
that are not apt to bo scorched by heat like those near the river. The worst 
villages are those which lie a little way back from tire latter, Their soil is stony, 
sloping and arid and lx>th harvests are poor; and the little hotar which they 
possoss is cooler anil therefore less productive than that near the river bank. 

The kharif is paramount in the higher villages and is every where the most 
important crop; tho fact that in this harvest only 65 per cent, of the area is 
under superior cro[ s as against 88 aud 83 per cent, in Dhaka and Bakot res¬ 
pectively is an indication of the inferiority of the soil. 

The waste covers nearly two-thirds of the total area. 22 per cent, of it is 
Government Forest of paludar and triar on the Thandiani ridge. There are also 
some good village forests in the vicinity of the ridge; tho rest of the waste 
consists in the main of steep grassy slopes with patches of scrub here and there 
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especially near the river bank. Some villages are badly off for timber for 
building purposes but there is little lack anywhere of fuel and grass. 

14, The Bakot circle is the group of 15 estates which formed Captain 

Waoe’s circle of that name. It con- 
Bakot ’ sists for the moat part of a succession 

of big villages lying with their heads on the Dunga Gab range and their feet in the 
Jhelum. The tract is divided physically into two portions, vis., the high lands or 
‘Khan’and the krwer lands near the river known as * NawaT. The ‘ Khan ’ is 
moro fertile than the similar land in the Dhalca and Boi circles, there being more 
depth of soil; the bari and mairu on the top of the ridges is excellent in parts and 
the kalsi in spite of its steepness is also good of its kind. The Nawal is somowhat 
hot and has much arid, sloping land on which the crops are sometimes scorched, 
but there are some good bits of maira , the bari round the village sites is excel¬ 
lent dof'isli soil, and the ha tar, which is the main feature of the tract, is some of 
the best in the tahsil. Irrigation is from the numerous hill torrents that find 
their way into the Jhelum; they contain a fertilising silt brought down from 
the upper grazing lands and the rice crop is consequently a fine one. As with 
Boi 1 have little hesitation in separating this group of villages from the Dhaka 
circle in which I originally included it. It forms a compact and uniform circle 
by itself, divided from Dhaka by a fine natural boundary and differing from both 
it and Boi in the character of its soils and in general circumstances. 


I give below statistics as for the other circles:— 



Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage of 


of total cuiti- 

of cultivated 

of cultivated 

sown area 


vated area. 

area sown. 

area matured 

failed. 

Irrigated La. botar 

8 

100 

98 

1 

Bari 

19 

142 

183 

6 

Maira . 

21 

101 

85 

16 

Bakkar . 

11 

87 

72 

17 

KcilSL in Mf ••• 

41 

99 

88 

11 

Total 

100 

100 

95 

11 


The rabi is of importance only in Nawal, and a higher percentage of the 
cultivated area is sown with Itharif crops than anywhere else in the tahsil. 


Of the waste, which covors over four-fifths of the total area, 44 per cent, 
is the Government Forest that clothes the eastern side of the Dunga Gali range. 
Below the forest boundary he some fine village forests and grazing grounds and 
grass is abundant everywhere. Altogether the hill waste is superior to that of 
any other circle. 
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chapter hi.—fiscal history. 


15. For a summary of the history of the District the Haripur Assess- 
, „ mont Report may be referred to, and 

History before annexation. . T .i, . 

here 1 will only allude to it as it afreets 
this tahsil. It would appear that under the Moghal Empire the tracts now 
included in the Dhangar, Kara-Lorn and Bakot circles and the lower part of 
Dhaka were a portion of the Gakkhar chiefship which bad its headquarters in the 
present Rawalpindi District, while the rest of the tahsil was included in the 
Kashmir province. About the beginning of the 18th century, when that Empire 
had begun to decline, the Tanaolis crossed from the west bank of the Indus and 
appropriated the country that now bears their name, the Jaduns, also from trans- 
boidor, evicted the Turks from the Rash plain, and the Dhunds and Karrals of 
the Kara-Lora find Bakot ilaqas began to assort their independence of the 
Gakkhars. The Duranis, whose rule was established in the middle of the 18th 


century, administered the country through the chiefs of these tribes, whom they 
conciliated by largo allowances. By the beginning of the 19th century, however, 
the Durani Government had become very weak, and it was only on- their way to 
or from Kashmir accompanied by strong forces that, the rulers were able to impose 
any semblance of their authority on the unruly tribes and collect such arrears of 
revenue as time and convenience permitted. Otherwise the district relapsed 
into a state of anarchy, and intrigue, murder and inter-tribal .fighting wore the 
order of the day. 

The introduction of the Sikh rule, which commenced in 181S, was for 
some time resisted by tho tribes of the .Abbottabad Tahsil and Sirdar Amur 
Singh Majithia, who was sent in 1821 by Run jit Singh to take over tho Governor¬ 
ship of Hazara, was slain in the Karra! hills when retiring after a successful attack 
on the stronghold of the Karral chief, and his rear guard cut to pieces. But in tho 
succeeding years the authority of the Sikh Government was re-established by the 
famous Sirdar Ilari Singh Nahva, who defeatod in battlo the Jaduns and Tanaolis, 
and enforced tho submission of the Karrals. Forts were built at Knwanshahr, 
Kara and elsewhere, and the subjugation of the country was completed by the 
defeat of the Dhunds in 1832. From this date, except for abortive insurrections 
on the part of the Dhunds and Karrals, the history of tho tahsil is comparatively 
uneventful till 1845 when tho first Sikh war began. Thun there were risings 
throughout the district, which resulted ir. the retirement of the Sikhs and the 
brief period of Muhammadan supremacy, known as the Lnndi Musa]muni. By 
the end of 1846, however, Gnlab Singh, the Governor of Kashmir, to whom 
Ran jit Singh had granted Hazara as jagir, had re-asserted his authority. AYith his 
cession of the district, in 1847 to the Lahore Durbar in exchange for other 
territory and the deputation of Major Abbott to make tho first Summary Settle¬ 
ment the complete pacification of the country was effected, hereafter to be 
broken only for a few months by the disturbances that attended tho revolt of 
Chatar Singh at Haripur and the 2nd Sikh war that ensued. 


16. Tho revenue levied by the Sikhs was estimated at half tho produce and 
, . , „ . „ . . T „. to this must be added numerous cesess 

which may have amounted to 12 per 
cent, of the revenue. But in the tracts which now form tho Abbottabad Tahsil. 


except in the Hash plain and other villages in the immediate vicinity of the forts, 
less no doubt was taken, tho difficulties of collection being enhanced by the 
remoteness and hilliness of the country. Still the burden on the people must 
have been a heavy one even in tho time of Diwan Mulraj, the most moderate of 
the Governors, who reorganised the assessments in 1844, and brought out a total 
demand of Rs. 72,687. Major Abbott was instructed to reduce tho standard from 


one-half to one-third of the produce on tho average while making due allowances 
for the circumstances of each case and assessing more lightly in the wilder and 
less populated tracts. The result in this tahsil was a reduction to Rs. 58,146, or 
20 per cent, below Diwan Mulraj’s assessment. 


The leases of the first Summary Settlement were given for a period of 
three years and in 1851 Major Abbott, who was the first Deputy Commissioner of 
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the newly annexed district, obtained permission to revise them. In 161 estates of 
the Abbottabad Tahsil the assessments were raised, in 44 they were reduced and 
in 151 they remained as before. Of the last 84 in the Boi, Bakot and Lora tracts 
were not touched because Major Abbott had not time to revise them before he 
left the district in 1853. The net result was a further reduction to Rs. 57,514 or 
1 per cent, below the total of the first Summary Settlement. 

The figures here given for the assessments of Diwan Mulraj and Major 
Abbott are, I would observe, somewhat lower than those stated by Captain Waco on 
page 170 of his Settlement Heport, but as they have been compiled from the 
Settlement Not e-books they are presun: ably more accurate. 

1'he secoud Summary Settlement lasted for 20 years and the revenue was 
paid with great ease. In this tahsil it probably represented at its start about 
one-fourth of the total produce, but the rapid extension of cultivation reduced this 
proportion and in the abortive assessments of Major Adams and Coxe, which were 
made in 1802 and 1863, a standard of one-sixth only brought out a total slightly 
in excess of that fixed by Major Abbott. 


17. The operations of the Regular Settlement were begun by Captain 

Regular Bettlemenfc (Statement IV.) WaC6 ** } 8 ® 8 “ d f ie assessments 

were introduced from the khanf of 
1872. His nominal assessment guides were three, viz., an estimate of one-sixth 
of the valuo of the gross produce, soil rates and plough rates. But none of these 
were reliable, for the inaccuracy of the crop returns and the calculation of the 
yield on irrigated and unirrigated lands only without further distinction of soils 
vitiated the produce estimate ; the soil rates were more or less guess work and 
not based on any half assets data, and plough rates are at best an unsatisfactory 
test. In his detailed assessments therefore Captain Wace largely discarded these 
standards and paid more regard to the revenue hitherto paid and to any circum¬ 
stances of the village which in his own or in his subordinates’ opinion would 
justify an enhancement. 


estimates 


The following figures show how his actual assessment compares with his 


One-sixth gross produce 
Soil Ml M'S 
Plough rules 
Actual assessment 


IiR. 

91,873 

92,028 

1,00,781 

80,510 


Thus, according to Captain Waco’s calculations, the actual assessment 
represented a little under one-seventh of the gross produce and was some 12 per 
cent, below the result brought out by his soil rates. If we include Rs. 2,419 for 
the revenue of mills, which were assessed but not shown separately in the Summary 
Settlements, the total, Rs. 82,929, of the Hegular Settlement exceeded that of the 
second Summary Settlement by 44 per cent, and that of Diwan Mulraj by 12 per 
cent. This rise was fully justified by the great increase in cultivation and general 
prosperity and taken as a whole the new assessment was a lenient one. Its 
internal distribution, however, between the circles and among the villages composing 
them was s-mewhat faulty. To ensure an equitable distribution on the lines 
follo wed moderately accurate statistics and a close acquaintance with the circum¬ 
stances - f each village are essential in a tahsil of this kind; but in many cases 
both those conditions were absent. The records were sometimes altogether 
unreliable, and as the system of village to village inspection by the Settlement 
Officer had not then been introduced find in fact in view of the mass of other 
work was hardly practicable, Captain Wace had to rely largely on accounts 
given by his assistants which were occasionally misleading. Thus it is not 
surprising to find that the assessment* of circles and of individual villages are 
luoio unequal than, in the light of fuller knowledge, the circumstances justify. 
Still the moderation of the assessment is such that it is only in a few instances 
that the revenue can be said to have undoubtedly been too severe and to have had 
an adverse effect on the prosperity of the village. 


18. During the 32 years that have followed the announcement of the 

Working of Rogo.ar settlement assessments of the Regular Settlement 

there has seldom been any difficulty 
in realising the revenue and where it has not been paid in by the due date this 
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has been due more to the negligence of the lambardars than to any real inability to 
meet the demand. .Figures for suspensions and remissions are given below. The 
remissions are for damage by hail and are hardly worth noticing. In two years 
only have the suspensions in any circle been on a considerable scale. In 1878 
there was a very general failure of the kharif crop from drought and in 1902 
a bad kharif iu Tanawal following a bad rain necessitated measures of relief. 
I would add that I believe the kharif of 1878 was as bad in Boi as elsewhere, bftt 
suspensions in that circle were perhaps considered unnecessary because it is all 
jagir.: — 



Suspensions, 

Remissions. 


1877-78. 

1896-97. 



1899-1900. 

Dhangar . 

6,484 

200 

• »« 



Basil 

2,312 


tn 



Tanawal ... . 

2,561 

122 

92 

2,907 

232 

Nilan ) 

1,917) 





Dlian v Nara-Lora 

347 U,658 





Lora J 

2,394 ) 





Dhaka 

3,403 

... 
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Bakot 

1,259 

... 

... 

... 

*•* 

Total Tahsil ... 



92 

2,907 

249 


It may bo observed in conclusion that the present land revenue is 
fts. 79,743, or Rs. 867 below that fixed by Captain Wace, the decrease being due 
mainly to diluvion and to the acquisition of land by Government for the extension 
of cantonments and other purposes. On the other hand the increase in the 
number of mills has raised the revenue from that source by Rs. 1,120 ; so that 
the total rovonue of the tahsil, which amounts to Rs. 83,272, is Rs. 343 more than 
the original assessment. 


19. About Rs. 19,000, or nearly one-fourth of the above revenue, is assigned, 

Assignments (Statements IV and VI). ^ followi °g percentages will 

show :- 


Assessment Circle. 

Percentage of total 
revenue assignor!. 

Dhangar 



» * «. 


10 

Rash 

... t M 

,,, 

«*i 


14 

Tanawal... 

IS* IM ■ It 

«.*» »• « t * * 



26 

•Nilan 

*■ ) 




30) 

Dhan 

... > Nara-Lora 

••• * » » 



64 Y 32 

Lora 





is) 

Dhaka ... 


,,, ,,, „ £ c 



26 

Boi 

,,, ,, ^ 

*«• XI 



83 

'Bakot 

»*• ■ ««. «.*• 

*** IX 



4 



Total Tahsil 

... 

... 

23 


Of this 77 per cent is in perpetuity, 7 per cent for life and 16 per cent for 
the term of Settlement. 71 per cent are jagirs or mafis attaohed to land which 
vary in proportion to the revenuo assessed thereon. The remainder are fixed 
cash grants deducted from the revenue. The latter are mainly lambardari inams 
lasting for the term of Settlement and now in course of revision. The biggest 
jagirdars are Dost Muhammad Khan Taoaoli of Shingri (Rs. 2,779), Sultan 
Muhammad Khan Tanaoli of Bir (Rs. 1,717), Shahdad Khan Jadun of Banda Pir 
Khan (Rs. 2,475), Rahmat-ullah Khan Karral of Diwal Manal (Rs. 1,011), Said 
Muhammad Khan Karral of Dabran (Rs. 1,096), and Sultan Barkat Khan Bamha of 
Boi (Rs. 4,310, subj ect to the payment of nmrawL of Rs. 718), 
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CHAPTER IV—GENERAL STATISTICS. 

20. The area statistics of the talisil are summarised by percentages of the 

total area in the folio-wing table :— 

Areas (Statement No, I. ) 



S- 

c3 

SX 



1 

2 i 

A 

at 

-a 

O 

i 

a 

ft | 


1 

-e 

.rfS 

cd 

H 



-n 

GO 

cs 

i « 

•t! 

_o3 

Nara-Lora, 

ao 

o 

r* 

CB 

ea 

*3 

in 

Government Forest ... „ ... 

... 

2 

... 

5 

; 15 

ii 

23 ! 

i 

11 

23 

I 11 






10 

1 


i 




Other waste ... ... 

58 

50 

71 

70 

1 59 

66 

56 

51 

51 

59 

j 





66 






Cultivated ... ... ... 

42 

48 

29 

25 

j 26 

| 23 

21 

38 

26 

30 






24 






Increase in cultivated area since last 
Settlement. 

3 

12 

32 

4 

26 

j 14 

39 ^ 

22 

32 

22 




14 






The increase in cultivated area is largest in the hillier tracts as was only 
to be expocted. What if any of this increase is due to more correct measurements 
it is very difficult to say. On the whole, I think, that the area under cultivation 
at last Settlement was probably over-estimated, The system of calculation then 
employed usually exaggerated the true area and in recording the cultivation on 
the hillsides less allowance perhaps was made for the intervening waste than has 
now been dono. My impression, therefore, is that during the currency of the 
Regular Settlement cultivation has expanded at least as much as the figures 
indicate. But the newly brokon up land has not, as a rule, been of much value. 
It is chiefly in the hill waste and has often been secured at the sacrifice of 
a bit of village forest or grass preserve which in itself is perhaps more profitable 
than the cultivation that takes its place will be in a few years time when the 
rains have done their work on tho soil. It is almost alone in this direction that 
further room for expansion lies, and it is a question whether in most villages a 
limit has not already been reached beyond which it will be inadvisable to go. 
For as cultivation spreads fuel, timber and grass reserves contract, with the denu¬ 
dation of the hillsides the soil itself deteriorates, floods become more violent, 
springs dry up, and the last state of tho village is worse than the first. To some 
.extent the village forests have been preserved by constituting parts of thorn 
protected waste within which no cultivation is allowed, but measures to prevent 
the reckless breaking up of land without these limits merit serious consideration. 

Owing to the faulty classification of last Settlement the following table, 
which givos the variations in the soil areas of the talisil, is not as trustworthy as 
could be wished : — 


Irrigated soils ... 
•Bari 

Ruud, bela, maira 
Rakkar and kalsi 


Last Settle¬ 
ment. 

1 

V 

u 

S 

OQ 

CO 

<D . 

S 4S 

| 
o a 

S3 

Increase per 
cent. 

I 

5,470 

6,253 

14 

14,062 


49 

88,512 

51,166 

83 

50,241 

53,555 

7 
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The increase in irrigated soils is due mainly to more correct classification 
for there has been little real extension of irrigation nor is there much room for it. 
The increase in rnkJcar and kalsi is not so great as might be expected because 
much land that was so recorded at last Settlement has now been more properly 
shown as maira , to which cause also is partly due tho large increase in the latter 
soil. The notable increase of 50 per cent in ban is due mainly of course to the 
rise in tho number of the population and of cattle. In this connection the 
following figures which show the result of my calculation of tho manured area 
per head of cattlo may be of interest. I may explain that in manured area I 
include bagh and lari a hi as well as lari, and that in estimating the number of 
cattle Avith reference to the amount of raanuro that they provide I have counted 
each buffalo as two, every two head of young stock and every five goats or sheep 
as one and all other animals as one each. 
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An average of 1-1 kanals per head of cattle is not at all excessive 
so far as one ' can judge from the estimates that trustworthy zamindars 
themselves make. The comparatively high average of the Tanawal and Boi 
circles is duo to the large number of small holdings, the industry of the 
population and the fact that the cattle seldom leave the village to graze else¬ 
where. The lew 

has to be used as fuel and cannot be put on to tho land. 


avorago in Rash, on the other hand, is because so much manure 


It will be seen that in Tanawal only is the average as high as it was 
for the whole tahsil at last Settlement. But the latter figuro is not very reliable 
as the number of cattle was undoubtedly under-estimated. Still so far as it goes it 
confirms the belief that the land has not been over-classed in the new measure¬ 
ments and in a matter of this kind it is as well to be on the safe side. 


21. The following table illustrates the distribution and density of the. 

Population and tribes (Statements VI and IX.) population 


Dhangar . 

Rash 
Tanawal 
Nilan 1 

Dhan >Nara-Lora 
Lora ) 

Dhaka 

Boi 

Bakot ... 


Total Tahsil ... 


—_---: 

Total popula¬ 
tion. 

i 

Her cent in¬ 
crease since 
settlement. 

» 0J 

C Q 

.9 

' w 

43 

a 

(V © . 

O ” I- 

S- Sh 50 

O r—( 

a- 

Average popu¬ 
lation per J 

square mile ; 
ot total area , 
(exclusive of 
Government 
Forests). 

Average popu¬ 
lation per 

square mile J 
of cultivation.’ 

1 

■ 

20,246 

36 

4 

312 

749 

35,964 

76 
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The figures in brackets show the density in the Rash circle and the whole 
tahsil after the exclusion of tho population of the Abbottabad Municipality 
and Cantonment amounting to 7,776 souls, which is mainly non-agricultural. Even 
with this deduction the average pressure on tho soil is very heavy and is in 
fact higher than in any other tahsil in the Province or than in any district of 
the Punjab, with the exception of Simla and Montgomery. It may be compared 
with the average of 631 and 831 in tho Haripur and Mansekra tahsils, 
respectively, and with the 778 of tho Hangu Tahsil of Kohat, which appears 
to have the highest average of other districts in this Province. The large 
area of waste of course relieves this pressure considerably ; but in many villages 
throughout the tahsil the excessive density is a serious matter and in Tanawal, 
Boi and Allan, especially, there are signs of overpopulation. 

The main tribes, as Statement VI will show, are the A wans, Dliunds, 
Karrals, Pathans, Sararas and Tanaolis. The A wans, who own 10 per cent 
of the cultivated area of the tahsil, are most numerous in Tanawal and Dhaka. 
They aro good cultivators, industrious and, as a rule, well-behaved. The 
Tanaolis are equally industrious but somewhat more quarrelsome and litigious. 
They own 11 per cent of the total cultivated area and are almost entirely 
confined to the Tanawal circle. The Dliunds and Karrals own 15 and 12 
per cent of the total cultivated area respectively. The former are found 
chiefly in Dhaka, Bakot, Boi, and Lora, and the latter in Dhaka, Boi, Nilan and 
Dhan. They are both average cultivators but are much given up to faction 
and intrigue and arc apt to ruin themselves by litigation and extravagance. The 
Dhunds are the more intelligent and where they have the sense to avoid 
quarrelling amongst themselves and bringing false charges against each other 
are prosperous and useful members of the community. And in justice to the 
Karrals it should be said that the faults above noted are confined chiefly to tho 
bigger men and that the poorer proprietors, notably those of tho Boi ilaqa, are 
usually inoffensive and well-behaved. 

The Pathans aro almost entirely Jaduns, who own most of Rash and 
Dhangar and are also found in Tanawal, Dhaka, and Nilan. Twenty-six per cent 
of the total cultivated area is in their hands. They ore a proud tribe and will not 
demean themselves by cooiie labour. Average cultivators like the Dhunds 
and Karrals they too are apt to waste their heritage in litigation and 
extravagance. The Sararas are a poor tribe inhabiting the Boi Circle, hard¬ 
working and docile. They own 5 per cent of the total cultivated area of the 
tahsil. Besides the above there are a fair number of Gujars scattered through¬ 
out the tahsil, both as proprietor's and tenants. They are as a rule good cultivators 
and, true to the traditions of their race, keep numerous cattle. Saiads also are to 
be found in all circles and as usual are a lazy and improvident lot. The best 
cultivators of the tahsil’ are the Malliars, who are to be found chiefly on the bagh 
lands of Dhangar and Tanawal; and almost equally industrious and thrifty art the 
Sikh Brahmans, who both as owners and tenant, cultivate land in Dhaka, Narn- 
Lora and Bakot. The 1| per cent of the cultivated area which is owned by non- 
agricultural Hindus and Sikhs is mainly in Dhangar, where some big sahukarg 
have acquired considerable areas of land from Jaduns who are in their debt. 


22. '1 he main line of communication is the tonga road from Hasgan 
„ . _ , . Abdal to Abbottabad, Mansekra and 

Kashmir which traverses the lower 
portion if the Dhangar circle and the whole of the Rash. Prom Abbottabad a 
branch strikes off to Dliamtaur and there narrows into a riding road which leads 
to Murree through the Galis. Other roads maintained by the Military Works 
Department, are one to 'I handiani from JSawanshakr, and another, which runs 
from Abbottabad through the Tanawal hills, crosses the Sir an at Seri Slier Shah 
and eventually finds its way to Darband in the Nawab of Amb’s territory. 
These roads are rideable throughout their length but the same can hardly be said 
of the district roads, of which the chief are two leadiiig from the Dor Valley 
through the Lora and Kara hills to Murree, and one that runs from Garhi 
Babibullah along the Kuuhar and Jhelnm to Kohala. At the last named place 
the Kashmir-Murree tonga road crosses the Jholum and passes for some distance 
through the lower portion uf the Bakot circle as does an older and shorter road 
from Kohala to Murree. Mention should also be made of the continuation of the 
former road from Murree to Rawalpindi which though it does not actually enter tho 
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district skirts the eastern boundary of the Lora circle for some distance. The 
projected railway from Serai Kala to Kashmir through the Dor Valley and Hash 
will of course immensely improve the communications of the centre of the tahsil. 
Of all the circles Boi is the most difficult to travel in and has no road deserving 
the name except that along the Kunhar. Bakot is somewhat more accessible for 
it is served by the Murree roads and has also a passable track running down 
to Kohala from Nithiagali. But in the cold weather both these circles are cut 
off from the rest of the tahsil, and the only convenient means of getting to them 
is by Garhi Habibullah or Murreo. 

28. The chief markets are Nawanshahr and Dhamtaur, where a number of 

wealthy sahukars reside, who do a large 
ll3l!e ' trade in grain, ghi, and othor products, 

and whose operations extend beyond the limits of the district to Rawalpindi and 
Peshawar on the one side and Kashmir on the other. But owing to the distances 
and the difficulty of the country there are numerous small centres of trade in 
outlying tracts to which the local produce is brought. Of these the chief are 
Rajoia and Sultanpur in Dhangar, Sherwan, Bir and Kachhi in Tanawal, Langrial 
in Nilfin, Sajkot in Dlian, Satora and Lora in Lora, Nagri Tutial in Dhaka, Kohala 
in Bakot (though for administrative purposes it is in the Rawalpindi District) and 
Dalola in Boi, of which circle, however, the principal market is Garhi Habibullah; 
and in the hot weather each hill station has its bazaar to which the bigger 
traders send their agents. 

The only grain exported from the tahsil is the rice of the Bakot Circle, 
which goes to Murree and Rawalpindi. What surplus there is of other grains is 
disposed of within the tahsil itself, in the Abbottabad cantonment or the hill 
stations. Such of the potatoes grown on the Dungagali Range as are not required 
in these stations find their way to Murree and Rawalpindi. Prom Dhangar there 
is some export of turmeric and gvr, from Bakot and Dhaka of walnuts, and from 
Lora of pears. Ghi is- sent to the Punjab in considerable quantities from all the 
hill circles and there is also a small trade in hides. Of imports tho chief are 
cloth, salt, gur and tobacco, and wheat is fetched from Haripur and elsewhere 
to provido the done nds of the cantonments. But, generally speaking, if we 
exclude what is du > tr the presence of the troops the volume of trade is less than 
that of the two other tahsils owing to the inaccessibility of the country, the 
excessive density of the population and the absence of large fertile tracts like the 
Paklili and Haripiv plains. 


24. Tho increase per cent in agricultural stock since last Settlement is 
.. shown below.-— 

Agricultural s ook (Statement. IX). 
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Some of these increases am quite impossibly high and there can be no 
doubt that as noted by Captain Wace on page 97 of his Report the figures of 
last Settlement wore much below the mark. But that there has been a large 
increase is beyond question, especially as regard sheep and goats. The numbers 
of the last named are in fact a serious evil and the bareness of many of the hills, 
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particularly in the Kara-Lora and Dhaka Circles, is a witness to the damage which 
they do in preventing reproduction. And such damage is aggravated by the visits 
of the Kagan flocks to these circles and to Tanawal and Bakot in the cold weather. 

It will be noticed that there is in most cases a considerable falling-off in 
tho figures since the enumeration of 1899. But I believe that the decrease is in 
the main nominal only and due to more accurate returns; and probably the 
figures for sheep and goats in 1899 were swelled by the inclusion of the Ivagan 
flocks. Still owing to recent seasons and particularly the year 1902, when the 
supply of grass was very scanty, the normal rate of increase has no doubt been 
retarded of late years. 

I give below the average number of cattle per head of population and 
the acreage of waste per head of cattle in each circle. Waste I have taken to 
mean banna, dhctka i-tilth, dhaka charegah , dhajca darakjitan, hnnjar qadim and 
banjar jadid, all other unculturable land being excluded as well as Government 
forests, and each head of cattle is calculated as described in paragraph 20. 
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It will be seen that the number of cattle in proportion to the population 
is greatest in Lora and smallest in Bash, where tho cantonment and municipality 
figures of course lower the average. The averages of waste acreage show how 
its value varies in different circles, the fine grass lands of Bakot, for instance, 
boing able to support far more cattle than the stonier and drier hills of Tanawal. 
In Rash the deficiency of grazing ground is made up for by the abundance of 
maize stalks available for fodder. 


25, The proprietary tenures of the tahsil are classified into 82 zamin- 
. „ ' . Am, 154 pattulari, and 173 bhaiachara 

Proprietary tenures (Statement I\o. VI.) • “S « . . x 

liy mmmdan estates J. mean those m 
which the whole of the land is owned by one proprietor or is held in common 
by two or more sharers. Most of those aro to be found in Tanawal. Fattidari 
denotes those estates where the revonuo or most of it is paid on ancestral or 
customary shares and bhaiachara where it is paid on possession. These are 
fairly equally distributed through all the circles except Boi, where they are all 
fattidari. There is now a general desire throughout the tahsil to pay revenue on 
possession without regard to shares. 


Appendix C shows the average cultivated area owned by each proprietor 
in villages which are to a large extent cidtivated by those proprietors themselves. 
Big holdings, which tend to confuse and vitiate the figures, fire thus in the main 
excluded. The average for the tahsil, 3'8 acres, compares unfavourably with the 5*6 
acres of Haripur and the more extensive and valuable area of waste hardly makes 
up for the deficiency. . The comparatively high figure of the Boi Circle, which has 
also far the highest percentage of klm-dkasht land, is misleading because of the very 
large proportion of inferior soil, and Rash and Dhangar are in fact best off in this 
regard. Bakot is fairly well oil too in reality, for as it has few very big holdings 
audits proprietors are all more or less on a level the average of 5'4 acres obtained 
by dividing the total number' of proprietors into the total cultivated area is more 
instructive than that given in the Appendix. It should be noted further that 
tho proprietors generally are not quite so straitened for land as would appear 
from these figures, since many of them own property in more villages than one, 
or are owners in one village and occupancy tenants in other, or within their 
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own village cultivate the land of other proprietors as tenanta-at-will. This is 
largely the case in Dhangar, Rash, Tanawal, Lora and Dhaka. It is impossible 
to say what allowances should be made on this account, but in any event there 
can be no doubt that the average proprietor’s cultivated holding is of an unusually 
small size. 


In Statement VI will also bo found figures showing the numbers of malik 
M ... qabzas , proprietors that is who aro 

liable tor the revenue on their own 
holdings but have no share in the common land of the village. They have in 
the main acquired their title by purchase, the vendors jealously resorving rights 
in the shamilut wh: eh are often of great value. They constitute 18 per cent of the 
total number of proprietors and aro composed largely of village menials or Hindu 
money-lenders. 


26. The miscellaneous assets of tho tahsil consist in the main of the 
, income from Government and other 

JMiBcellanoouB assets. - , . -to 

service and from daily labour, and or 
profits from cattle, from the sale of grass, wood, honey and fruit and from the 
seigniorage paid on timber felled in Government forests. 


The total income derived by proprietors from Government service is about 
, ... . . Bs. 72,500 a year, of which 52 per 

cent goes to '.Lanawal, lo per cent to 
Hash and 11 per cent c.tcli to Nara-Lora and Dhaka. Boi, Dhangar and Bakot 
take 6, 4, and 1 per cent, respectively. The .service is chiefly in the various depart¬ 
ments of tho army and in the police. It is distributed among all the main tribes 
but is most popular with the Tanaolis. By persons other than proprietors (exclu¬ 
sive of course of the troops) a sum of Its. 59,700 is derived from the same source. 
Owing to the numerous cantonments, and hill stations a good sum of money is also 
made through domestic service and daily labour by tbc villages in their vicinity. 

The main profits from cattle are derived from their milk which is made 
_ „ , A , „ into butter and is usually sold by the 

zaunrmars m that form, being converted 
into ghi by the traders who purchase it. The following is a rough calcula- tion of 
the income from this source :— 


In a period of 15 months a buffalo is in milk for 8 months, or say 6 
months in the year and its average yield of milk may be estimatod at 3 sers a day. 
Each ser of milk produces about 1 chitak of butter and the result of the calculation 
shows that each buffalo provides about 34 sers of butter in tho year. In the 
same way a cow is in milk for 6 months for a period of 14 months or 5 months 
in the year. Its average yield' of milk may be put at l-i sers a day, and each ser 
of milk produces -} chitak of butter. The total amount of butter provided by a. 
cow in a year is therefore about 7 sers. The market price of butter is 2 sers a 
rupee; hence, taking the total number of cow buffaloes and cows in tho tahsil we 
find that the total value of the butter produced is Rs. 6,12,900. T exclude goats’ 1 
milk from the calculation, partly as a set off against tho number of cows and 
buffaloes that may be barren and partly because the milk is largely consumed by 
the zamindars themselves and not made into butter at all. Most of the butter 
manufactured is sold to sahukars or given them in discharge of debts, for, oxcept. 
on the occasion of a marriage or a funeral, it is only the wealthier zamindars who 
use ghi to any great extent, and they do not as a rule possess many cattle. A 
certain amount of but ter, however, is given to proprietors by their tenants as part 
of thoir dues. On tho whole we shall not be far wrong if we estimate the total 
value of the ghi that is sold at 5 lakhs of' rupees. 


A reference to paragraph 38 of the Mansehra Report will show that 
my calculation is somewhat different from that of Captain Beadon. But, 
I think, he was in error in assuming that only one quarter of the cows and 
buffaloes are in milk every year, as a barren animal is usually killed or sold 
for butcher’s meat as soon as possible. I think also that Captain Beadon 
somewhat over-estimated the amount of ghi required for home consumption. 
Otherwise ray estimates are on a somewhat lower scale than his. 

The villagors near cantonments make considerable profits by selling milk 
there, but these may be included in the above total. There is little else made out of 
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livestock in this tahsil in a commercial way. A number of goafs are purchased for 
food by residents in cantonments, and the hides of cattle are sold, but to nothing 
like the extent that prevails in Mansohra. Other products are reserved for local 
consumption. Sheep’s wool and goats’ hair are manufactured, the former into 
clothing and blankets, the lattor into ropes; and goats’ skins are used for the 
conveyance of grain and flour to and from the water mills. Grass is sold in large 
quantities in Abbottabad and Nawanshahr from the surrounding villages, and wood is 
brought there from numerous villages in Tanawal and Dhaka. The denudation of 
the village wastes, which the latter traffic causes, is a serious matter, and efforts 
have been made to chock it by restricting the sale to headloads and by other meas¬ 
ures. This has diminished the quantity brought in, but it has also raised the 
price of the loads, so that the total profits are not much decreased. 

Some money is made in the Boi, Bakot and Dhaka circles by the sale of 
honey, walnuts and the fruit of the amlok or Europoan date plum, and in Dora 
and Nilan by the sale of pears, but the total sum realised cannot be large. It is 
worth noting, however, that in Boi one small village pays its revenue to the jagir- 
dar entirely in honey instead of in cash. 

Lastly, thjre is the income from the seigniorage paid to villages on the 
trees felled in the Government forests within their limits. During the"]ast three 
years the average amount realized on this account is Us. 3,2113, and owing to 
increasing demands and the inauguration of a stricter conservancy of vilfa^e 
forests it will probably reach a higher figure in future years. Most of this 
money goes to the Dhaka Circle, and almost all the rest to Bakot and Boi, but 
in the latter circle the jagirdar takes a half share. 


The total annual miscellaneous assots of the tahsil ma 

follows 

Government service .. . 

Other sorvice and daily labour, say. 

Butfor, ghi, milk 

Hides, fruit, &c., say ... ,k . 

Wood and grass, say . . 

Seigniorago . . 

Total 


y thou be reckoned as 


Rs. 

2,32,300 

30,000 

5,00,000 

5,000 

15,000 

3,200 


7,85,500 


The above of course is in most respects an exceedingly rough calculation, 
but it is fairly certain that it is not exaggerated. 

It remains to apportion these assots between proprietors and others, and 
between the various circles. Taking the number of self-cultivating proprietors into 
consideration, the circumstances of these and their tenants, the cattle enumerated 
in each circle and other matters I arrive at the following estimate :— 
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Thus the total miscellaneous profits of the proprietors -work out to some¬ 
thing over 4 lakhs,. 

27. In Statement VI will be found statistics of the area at present 
... undermortgage.butit will be convenient 

to bring together here the figures of 
the percentages of cultivated area so held and the average price realised :— 



PERCENTAGE OF CCLTTVATED 

AREA MORTGAGED 

Average 

price. 


To agricul¬ 
turists. 

To non¬ 
agriculturists. 

Total. 

Dhangar.. 

Rash .. 

Tanawal ... 

Nilaa'] 

Dhan ^Nara-Lora 

Lora J 

Dhaka . . 

Boi 

Bakot 

8- 4 

13-5 

9- 3 

5-2 5-3 

5'J 

8-3 

4-3 

2- 
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9-1 

5'4 

2-3h 
•8 > 2-0 
2-4j 
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•6 
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22-6 
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6- 0 > 7-3 

7- 4 J 

12*6 

7- 

2-6 

67 
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85 

I32d 

so m 
71 J 

94 
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89 

Total Tahsil 

7-9 

4-5 

12-4 

89 


At last Settlement Captain Wace gives 3-2 as the percentage of cul” 
tivated area under mortgage and Its. 27 as the average price. As shown in 
Statement V the average price of the last six years is Rs. 101, and we may there¬ 
fore conclude that both figures have nearly quadrupled in the last, thirty years. 
The figures of Statement V indicate a steady and almost universal rise'of price. 
They also show a notable incroaae in the proportion of redemptions, the cul¬ 
tivated area redeemed in the period between 1886 and 1893 being 32 per cent 
of the cultivated area mortgaged, in that between 1893 and 1889 64 percent, 
and in that between 1899 and 1905 81 per cent. This may in part be due to 
the growing accuracy of the returns and the observance of the rule that where 
land is mortgaged to the same mortgagee for an enhanced sum the original 
mortgage should be recorded as redeemed, but in any case the figures of the 
total area under mortgage and the increase in recent years are not alarming, 
and point to a fairly healthy state of affairs. In no circle as a whole, and in 
very few villages in particular, are the mortgages a sign of impoverishment. 
As might be expected they are most numerous in Rash, where most of the wealth¬ 
iest Hindus of the tahsil reside, and the Jadun proprietors are an extravagant 
and litigious Jot. They are least numerous in Dhan, Loro, "Bakot and Hoi, in 
the first three largely, because the proprietors are in good circumstances, in the 
last because the tract is too poor and inaccessible to induce investments of 
this kind. 


That the sales tell the same story as the mortgages, tho following per- 
Sfiles centages and average prices in each 

circle indicate:— 
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It will be observed that the total area recorded as sold is less than the total 
of that sold during the last nineteen years according to Statement V, but this 
seeming anomaly is due to the fact that salos of tho -same land a second time are 
excluded from the first Statement, Statement V showB a remarkable increase in the 
average price of land during recent years, whioh in some circles has more than 
doubled. In Hash the high figures, which exceed those of any circle in the 
district except Maidan Hazara TTtla in Haripur Tahsil, are partly due to the 
prices paid for land compulsorily acquired for the extension of the cantonments, 
iari fetching in these cases some Rs. 400 an acre, and maira from Rg. 200 to 
Rs, '850, and generally of course among a population so litigious the amounts 
are intentionally exaggerated to defeat the claims of pre^emptors, But of the 
increasing value of laud, which may be accounted for partly by the rise in prices 
and partly by the growing pressure of the population on the soil, there can be 
no question. At last Settlement the average selling price per acre cultivated is- 
stated to be Rs. 22 only. 

In the Boi Circle alone is the proportion of the area sold somewhat 
high, and this ia due no doubt to the very poor circumstances of a numbor of 
the villagers, Alienations to non-agriculturists are throughout very small, and 
only in Dhangar and Rash do permanent transfers to Hindus exceed 1 per cent 
of the cultivated area. But it must bo remembered that except in those two oircles 
there is not much in tho tahsil to tempt a would-be vendee unless he is himself 
an agriculturist or owner of cattle. 


28. The total unsecured debt owed by proprietors, so far as it could 

Dobt and interest J?°„ ascertained, is shown in tho 

following table:— 



Total unsecured 

Average per pro- 


debt. 

priotor. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Dhangar .,, 

1,06,500 


32 


«»• »»» *m •«> ••• mi 

1,28,550 


31 


Tanawal ... ... .. ... ... 

2,23,250 


28 


Nilan "1 

48,3501 

l 

j 

42"j 


| 

Dhan ^NararLora ... . 

1 

32/100 j 

h 1,20,500 

38 | 

-33 

Lora J 

40,05U J 

1 

i 

25 J 

Dhaka . 

1,58,550 


22 


Boi ... 

40,550 


11 


Bftkot Ilf Mi Ml i.. | M , M 

19,600 


8 


Total Tahsil . 

7,97,500 

24 


Interest is commonly taken in grain and varies from 1 odd to 2 odis 
in the rupee per annum; in Boi and tho northern parts of Bakot and Dhaka 
it is usually the latter, in the rest of the tahsil the formor. An odi varies in 
weight from 4 to 5 sers of grain, and, roughly speaking, these rates are 
.equivalent to 25 to 50 per cent, respectively. Cash interest is not as a rule 
paid at all in tho tracts where 2 odts of grain are taken ; in other parts the 
cash rate is usually 1 pice or 2 pice in the rupee per mensem, i. e,, either 
Rs. 18-12 or 37-8 per cent, per annum, in accordance with the circumstances 
of the debtor. We shall perhaps not be far wrong if we assume that the total 
amount of annual interest due is about Rs. 2,50,000, or a little under 29 per cent 
the debt and ,thrice the present revenue of the tahsil. This figure^ is 
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rather high, but I am confident that it is only in a very few instances that 
severity of the revenue has anything to do with it. Litigation and extravagance 
are the bane of the zamindars here as elsewhere, and the more money 
that good harvests and rising prices bring them, the more they borrow and 
the more they spend, One of the greatest curses qf the district is the custom 
of lavish expenditure on funeral feasts. It comforts a man on his deathbed 
to know that his heir will give him a decont burial; it is sometimes his dying 
request that a certain sum, fifty or a hundred rupees it may be, should so be 
spent; and the heir dare not disobey, even if he would like to do so, for fear that 
he should bo disgraced for ever in the eyes of his neighbours, it is satisfactory 
to observe that there are signs that the reeont introduction of the Punjab 
Alienation Act is giving the zamindars an excuse for cutting down expenditure on 
this and similar grounds, and I am not without hope that the greater accuracy 
of the new records will in future largely diminish the other -main source of 
indebtedness, 
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CHAPTER V.—CROPS AND HARVESTS. 


29. 


The following are the percentages of the total average matnred area 


Crops. 


of the last 5 years covered by each 
of the chief crops in each circle— 


Dhangar 

Bash 

Tanawal 


Nilan'l 

' I 

Dlmn J- 


Nara- 

Lora 


Lora J 


Dhaka 


Boi 

Bakot 


Total tahsil 



Maize, it will be seen, occupies the first place every were, though in Dhangar 

wheat, and in Tanawal barley, run it 
close. In the more elevated tracts 
it is far ahead of all the other crops. Easily affected by heat and drought, it 
thrives best, unless it is irrigated, in a cool climate and on soil that is either 
naturally moist or has a constant and heavy rainfall. Thus in Dhangar and 
lower Tanawal it can only be grown with much success on the abi, ban and ncgar, 
whilst in the upper lands of Bakot and Dhaka it flourishes everywhere, except 
on the very worst kalsi. 


The sowing time varies between April and July. It is earlier in the 
colder than on the hotter lands, for on the former it is not so often preceded by 
a rabi crop, takes longer to matufe, and is less liable to wither in the heat of May 
and June. Provided it is refreshed by thundershowers during those two months 
(as is generally the case in the hilly tracts) the earlier it is sown the bettor, for 
drought in .September and October is apt to damage the later crop. But in the 
hills the agetri or early crop is sometimes destroyed by a small green cater¬ 
pillar, in which case the sowings have to be done over again and the crop becomes 
pichetri. The latest sowings of all are on abi land. The harvesting takes 
place between the end of September and November, being latest where the 
climate is coldest or the crop is an irrigated one. The process of cultivation -is 
fully described in the Mansehra Report. The operation, known as sil, viz., a 
light ploughing when the crop is some 18 inches high, is performed in the 
hilly tracts in addition to yodi or weeding, the object being partly to thin out the 
young shoots and partly to facilitate tho absorption of the rainfall. Though except 
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ob the most arid lands maize is seldom a total failure, the yield is much affected 
by the character of tho season, for it requires constant rain in July and August 
and good showers in September to mature it satisfactorily, and a break of a week 
or ten days, especially when the cobs are forming, may have serious results. 
Several kinds are grown, the most popular being the white American and the whito 
country varieties. Tho former, which was introduced in 1892, now occupies about 
22 per cent of tbe total area under maize. It has a larger cob and stalk than the 
country variety, though the grain is somewhat coarser, and in Rash, where it is 
most popular, it sometimes attains a height of 12 feet or more on the bela lands. 

Rice is planted in May or Juno and cut in October. The processes are 

described in the Mansehra Report. In 
Eica ' the case of this crop tho warmer tho 

Climate and the water, the larger and finer is tho yield. Tho commonest variety 
in this tahsil is that known as kanhuri. 


The sugarcane and turmeric of the bagh lands are sown in April and ripen 

in December and January. Their 

Other hharif crop*. . . ... - 

cultivation is the same as that described 
in tho Haripur Assessment Report, Potatoes are sown in April and dug up 
between August and November. They are grown almost entirely for sale and 
usually at the instance of Hindu creditors or mortgagees. In Rash so called 
vilayati or English potatoes are grown to a small extent as an extra, rabi crop. 


Of kliarif pulses there is a considerable variety. Tbe most prevalent is 
kulalh or horse gram (dolirhos uniflorus or biilorus) which occupies just half; tlv> area 
under this kind of crop. It is sown in April or May and ripens in October or Novem¬ 
ber, It is a hardy grain requiring little rain to mature it and is grown extensively 
on the poorest soils, especially in tRe Dhangar, Tjmawal and Hoi circles. The 
stalks and loaves are used as fodder and the grain is generally eaten mixed with 
maize. It is only the poorest classes who eat the grain by itself, in which form 
it is said to be somewhat indigestible. Of the other pulses moth is grown most 
widely in the lower portion of Tanawal and mash in Rash. Raivan or arwan and 
two coarse pulses, called moth and mothi, which appear to be a different variety 
from the ordinary moth, are grown extensively in the hill circles. Mothi is also 
found on the poorer aid lands in the Dor. 


Excluding maize and rice the cereals are unimportant. Kangni or Ita li an 
millet is grown on lalsi and raklcar in the Rill circles as is chin or buekvvheat 
(known in Kagan as drawa) which thrivos m a cold climate and on tho poorest 
soil. Of the other hharif crops I would only obsorvo that jowar is becoming 
popular as a fodder crop in the villages near Murree and that in Dhaka, 13oi 
and Bakot quantities of pumpkins are grown among the maize on the bari lands 
a^d form a useful addition to the food supply of the villagers. 


Wheat and barley coyer 54 ari d 37 per cont of the matured rabi area resppet- 
„ , . ,, , iyely. The commonest kind of wheat is 

the ratta or red Bunjab variety. In a few 

? laces the chitta or white variety and tho moni with its beardless grain are found. 

he latter is common in the Nawal tract of Bakot, where it ripens earlier than 
the other kinds and is thus less liable to be withered by tho heat of April and 
May. The wheat crop is usually sown in October or November and ripens in May 
or June, In tho cooler tracts it is little use sowing after October as the climate 
becomes too cold for the seed to germinate. In Dhangar and lower Tanawal, on 
the other hand, sowings can be made in December, if necessary. On the coolest 
lands of all tho wheat takes a full eleven months to ipature, being sown in August 
and cut in July. Barley can be sown a little later and ripens three weeks or so 
earlier than wheat. Hence it is more popular o.n dojasli lands to succoedthe maize. 
And being a hardier grain it does better on poor soils like the raklcar and 
kalsi of TanawaR 


Of the other rabi crops sarphaf is tho most important. It is frequently 

othnr rabi crops. grown in succession to maize on 

aofasli lands and thrives especially on 
the beet bari and maira of Rash and Dhangar. It is sown in October or 
November and cut in April. If it pau escape the ravages of the Ida insect 
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it is usually a secure crop. The only rabi pulse of the slightest importance 
is the lentil ( tnasar or masuri) which is found mainly in Hash. A little skaftal 
or clover is grown as fodder on the warmer rice lands. Miscellaneous crops 
are chiefly vegetables sown on the bagh. 

30. The following figures give the matured, failed and sown areas 

Recent harvests. ° f , th ° 1?1St J eflrS f° r tfo» whole 

tahsil:— 


1 


Kharif. 


Rabi. 


Total 

BOTH HARVESTS, 


r t2 

CD 

u 

■+3 

s 

T3 

JD 

fa 

1 

d 

* 

o 

m 

Matured. 

T3 

(D 

3 

fa 

a 

Es 

o 

00 

Matured. 

T3 

rt 

fa 

£ 

Q 

CG 

1900-01 

96,581 

9,811 

Hg 

55,517| 

3,322 

58,839 

152,098 

13,133 

165,231 

1901-02 

89,993 

7,477 

llfl 

19,469 

' 23,674 

43,143 

109,462 

31,151 

140,613 

1902-03 

82,856 

26,424 

109,280 

44,646 


53,661 

127,502 

35,439 

162,941 

1903-04 

91,471 

14,131 

105,002 

37,87c 

6,438 

44,311 

129,344 

20,569' 

149,913 

1904-05 

91,545 

15,171 

j 106,716 

51,761 

5,411 

57,112 

143,306 

20,582. 

163,888' 

Average five 
years. 

90,489 

14,603 

1 

1 

105,092 

1 

l 

41,853 

9,572 

51,425 

132,342 

24,175 

156,517 


The above harvests may be briefly described as follows :— 

In 1900-01 the rainfall was ample in nearly every month, and in both 
kharif and rabi good crops were secured. In 1901-02 a deficiency of rain 
in June and July brought tlio sown area of the kharif below the average 
especially in the hotter tracts, but heavy rain in August and some timely falls 
in September matured the crops satisfactorily and the, harvest was an average onee. 
A cessation of the rains early in October, however, and the prolonged and unprece¬ 
dented drought that followed and was not broken till March seriously affected the 
rabi crop, especially in Dhangar and Tanawal. Seventy per cent of the sowings in 
the former circlo and 71 per cent in the latter failed and the harvest was about 
the worst within living memory. In Kara-Lora the ease was nearly as bad, but 
the rabi here is much less important. The sowings were much below the average 
and 50 per cent were a failure. Rash thanks to its moist soil lost 25 per cent 
only of its crops. The percentage of failure for the whole tahsil was 55 and the 
total sown area was also very much below the average. The sarahaf crop fared 
worst of all, the yield being practically nil, 

In 1902-03 the kharif sowings were large owing to seasonable rains in 
May and June, but the fall in July, August and September was below the 
average and there were some prolonged breaks which had disastrous conse¬ 
quences oy the ripening crops in the les> elevated tracts. Dhangar and Tanawal 
were thus again hard hit, the percentages of failure in these circles being 
35 and 60, respectively. Tie grass crop was also very short, and in Tanawal the 
distress from these two can ms was great, many villagers migrating elsewhere to 
pick up a livelihood or to find pasture for their cattle. In other circles of 
the tahsil the harvest was also below average. In the rabi the rainfall was 
normal and the crop, except the sarahaf, which was much damaged by the 
leia insect, was a fair oue. 

In 1903-04 the kharif suffered somewhat from a deficiency of rain in 
June and October ; bonce sowings were retarded in the hotter tracts, and the 
later crop was scorched by the September and October sud. As usual 
Dhangar or Tanawal had the highest percentages of failuro; elsewhere the 
harvest was an average one. Like the kharif tbe rabi had a deficiency of 
rainfall at the beginning and at the end. The sown area was tbu* nearly aa 
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low as in 1902, this being most marked in the Lora Circle, where it was 
728 acres only as against 2,794 in the previous year. And owing to the 
dryness and heat of April the yield of the standing crop in Dkangar and 
Tanawal was not so heavy as it at one time promised to be; but on the whole 
the crop was up to the average in yield if uot in area. 

In 1904-05 the Ichaiif rains were again deficient at first, but the orops 
were saved by heavy showors in the later half of July and the fall in August was 
also ample. An unusually dry September, however, somewhat damaged t^he 
ripening grain on the drier lands, and the yield in Dhangar and Tanawal Wag 
again rather below average. In the cold tracts the crop was perhaps above 
the average and in the temperate zone it was average. In the rabi the rainfall 
was copious and well distributed throughout; the severe cold, though it retarded 
growth, did not otherwise affect the crops, and tho result was a splendid harvest 
well above the average both in area and yield, and superior if any thing to that 
of 1901. In Dhangar and Tanawal it was especially fine, and the only tracts 
where it was at all inferior were Nilan and Dhan. The crops here, especially 
the sarshaf, were somewhat damaged by hailstorms in March. 


The character of the harvests above described may be summed up as 

follows 
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experimental average. The hotar of Nilan gets more water and baa a slightly 
warmer climate; hence the yield may be taken as ] maund above that of 
Lora. In Boiand Bakot roost of the rice fields are down by the Kunhar and 
Jbelum and benpe enjoy a warm climate and give fair outturns. The Bakot 
hotar is the best in the tahsil except that in Bash and the average yield of 
IB tnairods, which is brought out by the experiments, is about correct. For 
the Boi hotar in spite of the story told by the experiments 11 maunds will be 
sufficient. The above outturns, which differ little from those of Mr. Hivett, are 
much below those assumed by Captain Beadon in Mansehra, but not only is 
the hotar of that tahsil generally much superior in quality but the kind of rice 
commonly grown there has a heavier grain than that prevalent in the Abbotta* 
bad Tahsil. 


For maize, the staple crop of the tahsil, a just appreciation of the aver- 
„ . age outturn is especially important 

as a mamia or less will make a great 
difference in the estimate of the value of the gross produce ; the task, however, 
is not an easy one, for the prop is so widely cultivated on almost all soils in 
all circles that it has been impossible to make an adequate number of 
experiments in every case and the yields obtained vary very greatly. The 
highest outturn which I have taken is 20 maunds on the abi and beta of Hash, 
The produce of the splendid American maize of the best jab land runs as high 
as 30 maunds or more an acre, but where the soil is less strong and deep it 
does not exceed 16 maunds, and it seems hardly safe to go beyond what I 
propose. On bari the highest yield again is in Rash where 17 maunds seems 
justified by the experiments and the quality of the soil. It is not so high as 
on bela because the latter is eh fasti, The lowest yields are in Boi and Dhangar, 
where I have closely followed the experiments with II and 12 maunds, respect¬ 
ively. In Tanawal 13 maunds or a maund more than in the similar but inferior 
circle of Dhaka Badhuak seems about correct. In Dlian the excellence of the 
soil, which is specially adopted for maize and is largely ehfasli, warrants 16 
maunds, in the other circles a yield of 14 maunds seems slficient. 1 adopt 
14 maunds also for the iieqar of Tanawal, which I consideru more productive 
on the average than the bari as the crop is more secure. On hand and maim, 
whore the results of experiments are very conflicting, I vary from 14 maunds 
in Rash to 4 maunds on the second class maim of JD hangar. After the Rash 
land I consider that for maize-growing purposes the beta and maira of Dhan 
and the maim of Nilan are intrinsically the best, bub in Tanawal, owing to 
manure and in Dhaka owing to the cool climate and tho hoavey rainfall, the 
average yields are probably as good. Hence I have allowed 10 maunds for 
Dhan and 9 for the other three circles. Tn Bakot it must be remembered 
that muoh of the maim lies in the dry tract down by the Jhelum ; hence the 
yield i3 less than that of Dhaka. On halsi the experiments are if anything 
more untrustworthy than those on maim ; but there is no doubt that in Bakot 
and Dhaka it is most, and in Dhangar least productive. Three maunds in the 
laBt and 6| and 6 in Bakot and Dhaka, respectively, cannot be far wrong In the 
other circles 5 or 4 maunds should be about correct. These outturns correspond 
fairly closely with those of Captain Beadon and Mr. Rivett. 


Of the other hhafif crops, sugarcane, turmeric and potatoes only need be 

mentioned here, 1 have put the 
yield ot the first two somewhat below 
those assumed for Maidan Hazara Utla owing to the slightly colder climate which 
renders them less productive. As to potatoes I note that four experiments 
oc bari land in the Murree tahsil in 1904 gave an average yield of 40 maunds 
an acre, but my experiments show higher returns, and 1 think that the cool 
soil of Dhaka and Bakot must be more favourable to this crop than the hotter 
lands round Murree, A first class potato field in these circles will yield as 
ranch as 100 maunds per acre, and i shall not be going beyond the mark in 
taking 50 maunds per acre in Bakot and 45 in Dhaka. On inferior soils the 
yield will be proportionately lower. 

Wheat and barley are the only rabi crops that call for special remark. 

rubicropB. wheat and barley. Generally speaking I assume the 

highest outturns in Rash because of 
its temperate climate and excellent soil \ next come Dhangar and Tanawal with 
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a warmer climate but inferior soil. The yields are naturally lowest in the 
coldest circles Boi, Bakot, Dhaka, and Dhan, and Lora and Nilan come between 
the two. Thus for wheat on bari I take 9 maunds in Rash and maunds in 
Dhangar and Tanawal. The experiments would warrant higher rates in the first 
two circles, but bearing in mind that all the bari is A&fnsli , and therefore, owing 
to the exhaustion of the soil, the yields are often less than one would expect, I 
do not care to go higher. For Nilan and Lora 8 maunds will be sufficient 
(the results of experiments in the former oase are not to be trusted for the rali 
orop in this circle is usually quite a good one); for Bakot, Dhan, Dhaka and 
Boi I take 7, 6^, (3 and 5^ maunds, respectively, the average in Bakot being 
highest owing to the warm soil of the Nawal tract. On other soils the yields 
are similiarly graded according to circles, except that the great superiority of 
the Hash mairn, which the experiments also attest, necessitates a bigger gap 
between the yields on it and on the same soil in Dhangar and Tanawal, 8 maunds 
being taken for the one, and 6 maunds for the others. The good maira of 
Nilan and Lora also warrants the adoption of the same outturn on this 
soil as in Dhangar and Tanawal. 

For barley it is usual to assume a yield per acre one maund heavier 
than that of wheat, and I have adhered to this throughout, except on the 
bari of Dhangar and the bari, negar and maira I of Tanawal, where, l think, 
experiments justify me in assuming an excess of 1£ maunds. 
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CHAPTER VI.—PRICES. 


32. The actual and assumed 


Rates assumed. 


are shown below. 
Preliminary Report 


For further 


price (in annas por maund) of the last 
and the present Settlements, so far as 
the principal crops are concerned, 
details a reference may bo made to the 
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Rice 

Maize 

Wheat. 

Barley 

Sarshaf 


38 

(husked). 

18 

22 
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02 
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o 
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CD 
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5 


c; 


21 

(unhnsked) 
21 
29 
18 
40 


40 

75 

93 

80 

100 


1 would observe that the price of rice assumed at last Settlement was 
30 annas per maund, but, as this was for husked rice and the assumed price 
of tho present Settlement is for unhnsked, 1 have halved the figures in order 
to facilitate the comparison, this being about the proportion that the value 
of the one bears to the other. I also note that the period preceding this 
Settlement, for which average actual prices have been taker: is in the case as 
wheat, barley and rice 20 years and for maize and sanhaf 17 and 10 years 
respectively, figures for a longer period not boing available in the latter two 
cases. The prices of kulalh and potatoes, which were, not mentioned in the 
Preliminary Report, but are required for the purposes of the produce estimate 
have been assumed to be 16 annas and 18 annas a maund, respectively, which 
enquiries show to be fair average rates to take. 


In a tahsil so diversified as Abbottabad a uniform level of prices is of 
course impossible, and the following figures for the average of the last three 
years will show how they vary in different markets. 


Assessment circle- 

Market. 

Rice (husked). 

6 

N 

CO 

£3 

| 

Wheat. 

i 

Barley. l! 

Ii 

'A 

X 

rA 

/, 

U 

CO 

m 

Dhangar 

Ilaioia 

32 

30 

38 

25 

56 

Hash 

Nawauahahr 

28 

29 

41 

25 

53 

Tanawal 

Sherwan 

36 

30 

35 

22 

55 

Nara-Lora ... 

Sajkofc 

36 

32 

45 

29 

58 

Dhaka 

JNagri Tutitil 

37 

29 

58 

28 

58 


As a rule grains are naturally cheapest in the tract where they are 
most abundant, and maize, which is grown so largely in all circles, exhibits in 
consequence the least variation. But a comparison of actuals with the 
assumed prices will show that ample allowance has been mad® for all such 
variations as well as for other circumstances affecting the profits locally 
realised by the zamiudare, such as distance from markets and difficulties of 
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communication. In fact I think that if anything the prices assumed are 
unduly moderate. But it should be noted that when the Kashmir Railway 
is started prices will probably fall somewhat and be reduced more to the level 
of those of neighbouring districts. That they are considerably above that level 
at present will appear from the following figures which give the average Gazette 
prices (in sers per rupee) of wheat, barley and maize for the year 1904 in the 
Peshawar, Rawalpindi, and Hazara Districts, respectively :— 


District. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Maize. 

Peshawar 

18 

32 

27 

Rawalpindi 

174 

28 4 

24i 

Ilazara 

15 

21 

, 

I K> 

1 O 

•• to*- 

Ji 


Presumably the main reason for these divergencies is that as the Hazara 
"District and in particular the Abbottabad tahsil are not self-supporting grain 
has to be introduced in large quantities, and the cost of the transport by road 
enhances the price. The railway therefore,by facilitating the distribution and 
cheapening the carriage should bring down the rates. 

38. Tho general rise in grain prices, which is calculated out in Appendix 
. D, is 78 in assumed, 79 in actuals. I 

have excluded pulses from the figuros, 
because they are Be'doin brought to market, and more valuable products, like 
gur , turmeric and potatoes, because their area is relatively insignificant. 

It will be noticed that the calculation is more elaborate than that 
suggested in the Settlement Manual, but it is, I think, more exact, as tho other 
take* no account of divergencies in the value and yield of the different crops. 
In Jlaripur similar calculations give a rise of 78 per cent, in both assumed and 
actual prices, and in Manseiira rises of 58 and 78 per cent, respectively. 

Prices of other tilings also have increased largely since Settlement.. 
The figures of the value of cattle, given on page 175 of Captain Wace’s Settle¬ 
ment Report, do not tally with those in Appendix 10 of that Report; but if we 
take the former, which are the higher, as the more correct, the average prices 
then and now may lie compared as follows:— 



Bullock. 

Cow. 

| 

Buffalo. 

Sheep. 

Goat. 


Rs. «. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a, p. 

At last Settlement 

21 8 0 

18 

*51 

2 

2 

Now ... 

25 0 0 

25 

50 

3 

4 


* In Appendix. Rs. 40 to Kb. 45. 


Ghi sells now at an average of l£ sers a rupee as against 1$ then.. 
Grass arid wood sold then at 4 annas a maund; now grass fetches from 10 to 16 
annas a maund, and wood from 6 to 8 annas, though it should be remembered 
that tho sale of the latter is more restricted than formerly. So that though 
owing to the increase of the population the average zamindar may have lesa 
land than before on which to support himself and his family, and Jess grain 
therefore to eat or to give to the baniya in payment of his debts, he is 
compensated by the higher price realised not only by his grain but also by 
Other produce of which he has more often a surplus. 
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CBAPTERVIT.—TENANTS, RENTS AND OTHER DUES. 

34. The following table shows the percentage of cultivation held by 

„ proprietors and the various classes 

Cultiffliing Occupancy. (Statement VII.) j tttll&tltfl *_ 
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Occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will thus each hold 20 per cent of the 
cultivated area as against 42 and 18 per cent, respectively, in Haripur and 20$ 
and 31 per cent in M&nsehra, The proportion of Belf-cultivating proprietors is 
oyer 5U per cent in ail circles except Nara-Lora and Bakot, and it is in these 
two circles that occupancy tenants are most nnmerotis. Tenants-at-will are 
fairly equally divided bet ween all circles, but it should be noted that in Tanawal 
and Boi, where the hhudkasht area is largest, the greater proportion of these 
tenants are themselves proprietors cultivating their own mortgaged lands or the 
lands of other proprietors. Tenants free of rent are similarly in all circles 
largely composed of proprietors who cultivate lands recorded as belonging to 
others but claimed by themselves as their own property. In other cases they 
are often occupancy tenants who have broken up land in the village waste 
adjoining their holdings, but pay no additional rent thereon, 

35. f)f the occupancy tenants four-fifths pay cash rentB which are 

practically all lump rents on the 
Occupancy tenants. holdings. This prevalence of cash 

rents js due to the areas of valuable waste so often included in those holdings, 
4he rent of which is amalgamated with that pn the cultivated land. And thus it 
is that makes the fates nT1 cultivation seem sometimes unduly high. An 
analysis of these rents will be found in the supplementary Statement attached 
to Statement VII, It will -be observed that at last Settlement 18,531 acres 
were so held with a rate per cultivated area of Re, 1-4; now there are 21,221 
.acres with a rate of Re. 1-5. The rate is highest ip Nara-Lora, Re. 1*12, and 
lowest in Boi, 10 annas. The increase in the average rate appears to be partly 
due to the creation of new occupancy tenancies with a high rent either by 
litigation or bv agreement between the parties and partly to the enhancement of 
existing rents on the ground of extension of cultivation, or, more generally, 
because the Settlement entries understated the amounts actually paid. 

The kind rents of occupancy tenants are in many villages the same as those 
pf tenants-at-will, and iu fact the two tenants are not frequently one and the same 
person, part of the holding being cultivated under the one tenure and part under 
the other. On .the whole, however, the rates of the former are somewhat lower. 
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36. The cash paying tenants-at-will occupy 6 per cent; of the total 
m . cultivated area as against 9 per cent. 

in Mansenra and 2 per cent m 
Haripur. Except in certain circles on certain soils not much guidance for assess¬ 
ment purposes is afforded by the figures. It •will be observed that the total 
area cultivated by tenants has diminished since last Settlement from 9,506 to 
7,730 acres, while the rate paid per acre has risen from Re, 1-3 to Re. 1-13. The 
area in decrease must be due in the main to the transformation of tenancies-at- 
will into occupancy tenancies under decree of the Courts or by amicable 
arrangements, and the rise in rate to the general rise of prices and the 
increasing competition for land. 

Statistics of the kind rents paid by tenants-at-will on the various soils will 
. be found in Statement No. VII. The 

r 'actual limits may be taken as three- 
fourth on the one hand and one-fifth on the other, butin the former case the proprie¬ 
tor supplies the seed and in the latter rents are only on the worst kalsi lands. For 
the purposes of the produce estimate 1 have selected the rates most common on 
each soil in each circle, or iu my judgment most suitable in the circumstances. 
Thus I propose to take half as the share on all abi lands, except the bamngar &ad 
gharera of Dhangar for which two-fifths seems advisable. The figures for I^ilan 
and Dhan would appear to indicate a lower rate, but the area is very small, and 
they can hardly be true rents. Half is also the prevailing rate on bari in all circles 
except Nilan and Dhan, where the area is again too small to be a reliable guide, 
and I, therefore, think that it may be adopted throughout. The rales on kund 
and maira vary a good deal. Half is in the majority, but because there is also a 
fairly large area under lower rates and to allow for a possible slight overestima¬ 
tion of the rate on basri I propose to take two-fifths only in Dhangar, Rash, Tanawal, 
Nilan, Dhan, Boi and Bakot, Iu other circles and on the negar of 
Tanawal and the l ela of Rash, J think 1 am warranted in taking half. Second 
class maira in Dhangar, however, should only be rated at one-third. For rakkar 
and kalsi two-fifths in Rash, Lora, Dhaka and Bakot, and one-third in the other 
circles seem suitable. 

The above rates compare as follows with those brought out by 
taking a strict arithmetical average 
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If the arithmetical average were altogether to be trusted the figures would 
indicate that I am rather above the mark on superior soils and below it on 
inferior. But such an average is apt to be misleading whon, as in the present 
case, not more than the 19 per cent, of the cultivated area in any circle is under 
kind rents, and it is impossible to be sure to what extent the soil areas on which 
they are paid are representative of the average of the circle. I prefer there- 
fore to take this standard as a guide only and in each case to adopt ono or 
other of the usual ratios in which the produce is divided. This procedure 
simplifies the calculations, and in iny opinion is at least as reliable as the other. 
In any case if 1 have erred l believe it has been on the safe side. 


37. The tenants are not so strong a body as in Baripur; disputes are 

frequent, but the proprietors have on 

General condition of tenants. i_ t ji 1 , 

the whole the upper hand. The oul- 
tivated holdings are very small averaging 1*5 acres for occupancy tenants and 
1*3 for tenants at-will (as against 9/5 and 2, respectively, in Haripur), but thanks 
to profits from cattle and other miscellaneous assets they are fairly well off in 
most villages. 


38. In all the circles of the tahsil, except Dhangar and Rash, the share 

Landlord’s share pf straw and other dues. ° f ( W ' 1eat ^*7 , 8tra *) 

and. tanda (maize stalks) taken by 
the landlord is practically nil. This is due partly to the abundance of grass iu 
the hill waste, which makes a careful preservation of other fodder unnecessary, 
and partly to the fact that where the tenants are numerous it is they who own 
most of the cattle. Iu the two circles named, owing to t/ie inferiority of the 
waste and also to the profits obtainable by selling fodder in the larger villages 
and in cantonments, there are a few cases where the landlords claim their Bhare, 
Thus in twelve villages of Dhangar and five of Rash bhusa and tanda are divided 
like the grain, and in other villages of Dhangar a headload of the same is taken. 
But as even in these circles the custom does not prevail in the majority of 
villages, I have decided to disregard it in the produce estimate, following the 
example set in the Assessment Reports of Haripur and Mansehra. I may add 
that with respect to fodder crops (which cover a very small area), it is not 
usual for the landlord to take a share except in the case of chari , and I have 
therefore omitted the rabi fodder crops from the produce estimate altogether. 
Other dues exacted by the landlords are of greater importance, These 
are rarely however in the form of grain. They consist mainly of khidmat 
or services incumbent on the tenants, such as one day’s cutting of the crops or 
of grass, or one day’s ploughing. One headload of fuel, again, has to be sup¬ 
plied on the occasion of a marriage or death in the proprietor’s family, and 
assistance has to be given in building the proprietor’s house. In Lora, Bakot 
and Dhaka ‘ sawan banda, ’ i, «., half to one seer of butter is taken from cattle- 
tenants. The dues are heaviest of all in Bakot and in some villages of this 
eircle the tenants are much oppressed hy the landlords. 

39. The only village menials of whom account need here be taken are the 

Tarkhan and the Lohar. Their dues 
are as a rule paid in odis per plough 

and vary much in different circles in accordance with the relative importance of 
the two harvests. Thus in Bakot 8 odis of maize are paid in the kharif and 1 
odi of wheat or barley in tho rabi; in Tanawal 4 odis of maize and 3 odis 
of whoat and barley respectively are the usual rates. In Rash and Dhangar 
the proportion between kharif and rabi crops is fairly equal. In bad 
seasons also much less is given than in good. But as the average for all circles, 
we shall not be far wrong in taking 4 odis of maize as the kharif and 3 odis 
of wheat and barley combined as tho rabi contribution. An odi may be assumed 
to be equivalent in weight to 4| sera ; but in addition to the odis sheaves of 
corn of various sizes, and known as pulan, gaddas, or gaddis , are also given. 
They may be taken as producing 2 sers of grain each, and being the same in 
number as the odis. We find, then, that the Lohar and Tarkhan each 
receive in the kharif 27 sers of maize and in the rabi 20 sers of wheat and 
barley per plough. Each plough on the average cultivates about 7^ acres 
of land which will mature 8 acres of crop. Of these 8 acres the figures given 
in paragraph 29 justify the assumption that 50 per cent will be under maize, 


Kamiana. 
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18 per cent under wheat, and 11 per cent under barley. The average yield 
of these crops may, as in the calculation of the rise in prices, be taken to be 
9 maunds an acre for maize, G maunds for wheat and 7 maunds for barley, and 
if the figures be worked out, it will be found that each Tcamin gets a little under 
2 per cent of the maize crop and nearly 3| per cent of the wheat and barley 
crop, or an average of 2J per cent for the two combined. By this calculation 
the deduction for Icaviiana should be 5 per cent, bub we should allow something 
more, say half per cent, for the share of rice and inferior grams. We should also 
take into account the letri or reaper’s due, amounting to one-twentieth, which is 
piad on big holdings when the proprietor has not a sufficiency of free labour at 
his disposal. As the average holding is so small such outside assistance is not 
often required, and I consider that a deduction of another per cent on this 
account will be ample. The total deductions to be made will thus amount to 7 
per cent. In Ilaripur 5 and in Mansehra 8 per cent wore allowed. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—HALF-ASSETS RATE. 


40. The produce estimate based on the assumptions of the foregoing 

„ J ... chapters will be found in Appendix 

Produce estimate. t *. mi l , ,1 r - 

it will be seen that the value of 
the gross produce of the tahsil is calculated us amounting to Rs. 15,05,000, of 
which the Government share is Rs. 3,12,350. But, as already observed, it 
must be remembered that the year 1904-05 is, owing to the exceptionally favour¬ 
able rabi on the whole above the average. To bring it down to the average of 
the last, five years certain deductions have to be tmade, which are explained in 
the following paragraph, and the result is that he value of the gross produce 
may be assumed to be just 14 lakhs of rupees, and the value of the Government 
share Rs. 2,90,500, or not far off three lakhs. 

41. The crop and soil rates brought out by the produce estimate are also 

„ „ , shown in Appendix E. For the 

„ Half-assets produco rates. « 1AAI , r 4 1 *, 

rabi of 1905 1 make allowances in 
the following manner. The abi crop of this harvest, was not, generally 
speaking, above the average, for in seasons of heavy rainfall it is the barani 
and not the abi soils that benefit most; hence I .assume that the rates on the 
irrigated land need uo alteration. But with unirrigated soils the case was 
different, and therefore in circles where the matured area of 1904-05 exceeds to 
any marked extent the average matured area of the last five years, I consider that 
proportionate reductions should be mado. '! he following are the percentages 
of excess in the different circles: Dhangar 8, Tanawal 16, Nilan 5, Dhan 5, 
Lora 25, Dhaka 7, Boi 7, Bakot 1. In Rash there is a deficiency of 2 per cent. 
I propose therefore to make no change in t he rates of Rash and Bakot, but to 
reduce the others by the above percentages. Perhaps, strictly speaking, leas 
allowance should be made for superior soils than for inferior, because the 
latter are most advantaged by a good season, but for our purposes an all-round 
deduction should bo near enough. 

The following table gives a summary of the half-assets rates resulting 
from the above calculation :— 
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42. I give below, for what it ia worth, a comparison of the half assets 
, , , based on the produce estimate with those 

Half-assets baaed on cash rents. , t , *■ -> , - , , 

based on the cash rents of tenants-at- 
will, as calculated in the Supplement to Statement No. VII. 


Assessment Circle. 

Half-assets by produce 
estimate. 

Half-assets by cash 
rent. 

Dhangar . 

Rs. 

36,367 

Rs. 

13,919 

ilihS’K *< • ... .. • tu 

69,205 

24,781 

Tanawal 

49,394 

29,168 

Nilan 

9,676 I 

4,484 \ 

Dhan ... >Nara-Lora 

7,568 > 33,000 

2,582 1 14,776 

Lora ... ) 

15,756 ) 

7,710 ) 

Dhaka 

54,675 

30,193 

Boi ... . 

19,464 

8,788 

Bflkot Mt ».* 

28,471 

10,093 

Total Tahsil 

2,90,576 

1,35,718 


The fact that the former is more than double the latter indicates not, I 
think, that the produce estimate is pitched too high, but that owing to insufficient 
data the cash rent estimate is not to be trusted. 
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CHAPTER IX.—ASSESSMENT PROPOSALS. 

43. In considering the new revenue that may be imposed on this tahsil 

it has to be borne in mind on the one 
Principles of assessment. hand that there has been a great rise 

in prices and a considerable extension of cultivation, and that the miscellaneous 
assets are large and increasingly valuable ; but, on the other hand, that the rise 
in the population is almost as great as that in prices, and has far outstripped 
that in the cultivated area, that the pressure on the soil is in consequence severe 
in many villages and that the resources of grain grown in the tahsil are insuffi¬ 
cient for the needs of its inhabitants, and have to be supplemented from outside. 
Account has also to be taken of the previous assessment and of the risk of enfor¬ 
cing a great and sudden enhancement in those circles that were let off lightly 
at last Settlement. It is the above considerations that have actuated me in 
fixing the totals for each circle rather than the results deduced from the pro¬ 
duce estimate which are useful mainly as an indication of the values of the 
soils and of a maximum which it would be dangerous even to approach. The 
following paragraphs contain my detailed proposals. 

44. The Dhangar Circle is described in para 8, and I summarise below 

Dhangar. the main statistics connected with it 

Percentage of total area cultivated ... ... ... 42 

Ditto of cultivated are a irrigated.. 9 

Ditto ditto matured ... ... ... 112 

Ditto of sown area failed ... ... ... ... 21 

Ditto of matured area utulor— 

(a) kharif crops . 53 

(b) rabi ... i.. ' A.. ... ... ... 47 

Percentage of area cultivated by—- 

(а) proprietors ... . ... 51 

(б) occupancy tenants ... ... . 22 

(c) tonanta-at-will .. 24 

Percentage of cultivated area under mortgage ... 13-3 

Average unsecured debt per proprietor ... ... ... Rs. 32 

Value of— 

(a) miscellaneous assets ... ... ... ... Rs. 59,500 

( b ) proprietors’ share thereof ... ... ... „ 21,600 

Increase in cultivated area since last Settlement ... 6 

Increase in population since last Settlement ... ... 86 

Population per square mile of cultivation ... ... 749 

Assessment of last Settlement according to soil rates 

then fixed ... ... ... ... ... ... Rs. 18,088 

Present land revenue with incidence of same per acre on— „ 14,879 

(a) cultivated area of new measurements ... ... 13 annas 

(b) average matured aroa of last live years,.., ... I2J „ 

Half assets based on produce estimate ... ... .. Rs. 36,367 

Ditto cash rent estimate ... ... ... „ 17,919 

The following table shows tho soil rates as fixed at last Settlement, as 
deduced from the produce estimate and aB new proposed : — 
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Captain Wane's rates are high and though he went much below them 
in two of his circles and the total revenue of the circles as now constituted is 
21 per cent less than those rates, his assessment may be considered a full one 
for the time when it was imposed. I am not proposing much enhancement in 
the rates themselves. Bagh, however, should be able to pay Rs. 10 as against 
Captain Waco’s Rs. 8 and Rs. 6. It ib most of it similar in character to the bagh 
of Maidan Hazara Utla in Haripur, which has been rated at Rs. 12 and in the 
villages adjoining the DhaDgar Circle will pay Rs. 10. The cash rented area is 
too small to be much of a guide, but I may note that in one of the best villages 
the rents paid on bagh by occupancy tenants and tenants-at*will aliko amount to 
Rs. 22 an acre. For bari abi, bahardi abi and hotar lumped together Rs. 3-4 
should be sufficient. It might be higher were it not for the inferiority of some 
of the hotar and bari abi. It compares with rates of Rs. 4 and Rs. 3-8 in Maidan 
Hazara Utla and Tarla, respectively. On barangar and oharera I do not care 
to go higher than Re. 1-4, the rate adopted in Maidan Hazara Utla. 

For bari my proposed rate of Rs. 2-10 is two annas more than that imposed 
in the adjoining circles of the Haripur tahsil. Its superiority is shown by the 
fact that 158 per cent is matured against 13? per cent, in Kandi Kahl aiM 
104 per cent in Maidan Hazara Utla though it must be remembered that the 
first figure is unduly inflated by the rabx of 1905. It is better soil on the aver¬ 
age than that of Kandi Halil, is, owing to the smaller proportion of irrigated 
land, more, heavily manured than that of Maidan Hazara Utla, and gets more 
rain than both. It is four annas under the rato which Captain Waco fixed for 
his Dhangar Nara Circle, but this was undoubtedly too heavy, for the bari of 
Dhangai' Nara is really worse than that of any of the other three circles. For 
maim 1 I am proposing 15 annas, which is thiee annas higher than the Maidan 
Hazara Utla rate, but is justified by more intensive cultivation; a heavier rainfall 
and the fact that the worst portion has been eliminated and become maira II. 
This rate is really lower than those fixed by Captain Wace because, although 
most of what is now maira was included by him in rakkar, he showed much 
land as kund , which has now been more correctly entered as maira, and assessed 
it much higher than his maira. The average cash rent of 1-6 points, it is true, 
to a somewhat lower rare, but it applies to only 0 per cent of the total area, 
and with a soil of so varying a character it is impossible to take it as a guide, 
though it serves as a warning agaiost going as high as other considerations 
might warrant. For maira 11 a rate of 7 annas, or one and two annas above the 
rakkar rates of Maidan-Hazara Dtla and Kandi Kahl respectively, seems fair, 
and is suppor ted by the average cash rent of 15 annas. It is an anna below the 
rakkar rate fixed by Captain Wace for Gujrat Dhangar, in which tract most of 
maira II is to be found, but I do not think that the soil can stand more. For 
rakkar and hiltti 5 annas, the rate adopted in Kandi Kahl, seems correct; the 
soil is so bad that it would be unwise to go higher, especially as the soil rate 
deduced from the half-assets estimate is only 7 annas, although the cash rent 
average is the same as for maira II. 

The above rates bring out a total of Rs. 20,910, and I propose to fix the 
assessment of the circle at Rs. 21,000. This is 58 per cent of the half-assets 
estimate and is under one-eight of the assumed value of the gross produce; it repre¬ 
sents an enhancement of 4b per cent, on the previous revenue, and incidences 
of Re. 1-3 on the present cultivated area and Re. 1-2 on the average matured 
area of the last five years. The circle is a fairly strong one : its communications 
are good, it has some fine irrigated land, and its population, were it not for liti¬ 
gation and extravagance, would be well off; but, on the other hand, the increase 
in cultivation since last Settlement has been very small, the waste is, compara¬ 
tively speaking, poor, the miscellaneous assets not large, ami there is much 
bad land on which the harvests are insecure. The soil rates are, I think, as high 
as the circumstances justify, and I would deprecate taking a bigger enhancement 

45. The following are the rniin statistics of the Rash Circle, which is 
Rash. described in paragraph 9 : — 

Percentage of iota! area cultivated ... ... ... 48 

Ditto of iiikivated area irrigated ... ... ... 5 

Ditto d it; o matured ... ... ... 11] 

Ditto of sown area failed ... ... ... 4 
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Percentage matured area under— 

(a) Kharif ... ... ... ... ... 60 

(b) Rabi ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 40 

Percentage of area cultivated by— 

(а) Proprietors ... ... ... ... ... ... 55 

(&) Occupancy tenants ... ... ... ... ... 17 

(c) Tenants-at-vvill ... ... ... ... ... 25 

Percentage of cultivated area under mortgage ... ... 22’G 

Average unsecuied debt per proprietor ... ... ... 31 

Value of— 

(a.) Total miscellaneous assets ... ... Rs, 93,420 

(б) Proprietors’ sbaro thereof ... ... „ 43,820 

Increase per cent in cultivated area since last Settlement ... 12 

Ditto in population since last Settlement ... 76 

Population per square mile of cultivation (excluding Abbott- 

abad town and cantonment) ... ... ... ... 9C9 

Assessment of Last Settlement according to soil rates then 

fixed ... ... . . Rs. 15,127 

Presont land revenue with incidence of same per acre on— „ 12,882 

(a) Present cultivated area ... . 10 annas 

(b) Average matured area of the last five years 9^ 

Half-assets based on prod nee estimate ... Rs, 69,205 

Ditto oash tents estimate ... ... „ 24,781 

The table of soil rates is as below :— 



Captain Wace’s assessment of the circle as now constituted is 15 per 
cent below the result brought out by his soil rates. Yet it cannot be said that 
the latter aro excessively high, though Rs. 2-12 is a full rate for bari ; on Jcund 
and bela and on maira, the most important soil o? all, they aro decidedly 
low. The reason is that in those days, as I have already explained, the soil 
of the Rash plain was more marshy than it is now and the crops suffered much 
more from heavy rain. Captain Wace in his Assessment Report lays much 
stress on this point: and as regards the maira which then included some of the 
jab laud he remarks:—“At first sight, I had intended to assess the Orash 
maira higher; but the present yoar (1871) with its crops all rotted down to 
root is an instance of what this marshy tract is frequently liable to.” 
Why he should have applied the same rate to the fine maira of Manga], where 
there could be no such risk of the crops rotting, I do not know, and altogether it 
must be admitted that he let off this circle with a very light assessment ren¬ 
dering a large enhancement at the present Settlement inevitable. 


In the soil rates which I propose I fix the rate on hotar 8 annas below 
that of other irrigated land, because though the hotar of Mangal and the Rash 
plain proper might stand more, the somewhat inferior soil in the Darkhan Nul¬ 
lah has also to be taken into account. The other abi oonsists of multifarious 
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soils, but most of it i8 bahardi abi in the Rash plain which was formerly recorded 
as hoiar and can pay Rs. 2-12, which also seems a fair average for the whole 
The jab land entered as bela I put on a level with the Rash abi. Though it is 
tnaiuly ekfasli it yields the finest crop of maize in the tahsil and has no kharaba 
to speak of. It can, 1 think, well afford Rs. 2-12. The bari rate I put 2 annas 
above bela because, though the yield is not so large, most of it is dofasli and the 
crops are almost as secure. Were it not for some inferior soil in the hills which 
fringe the plain belonging to the outlying hamlets of the big Rash villages, it 
could pay still higher. On the best bari in the Pakhli Circle of Mausehrtt Tahsil, 
which is a similar soil but gets less rain, Captain Beadon’s rate is Rs. 2-12. 

For maim, in which 494 acres of good kund are included, I propose a 
rato of Re. 1-3. This is 2 annas more than the rate imposed on the host onuira 
in Pakhli, which closely resembles that of the Mangal tract, but is justified by 
the fact that the rainfall is heavier and the area of kharaha less in consequence. 
It is t) a certain extent supported by the cash reut figures which here alone in 
this circle are of any value as a guide and give an average rent of Rs. 2-8 on 
holdings containing only this soil and of Rs. 2-3 on such holdings and lump rent 
holdings combined. For rakkar and kalsi a rate of 6 annas is as high as I care 
to take; much of them is poor stuff, but they are quite an amia bettor than the 
same soils in Dhnngar. The high cash rent average of Re. 1-8 is duo, no doubt, 
to the waste included in kolai holdings. 

My rates bring out a total assessment of Rs. 28,620, and I would propose 
to fix Rs. 28,500 as the new laud revenuo of the circle. Though only 
41 per cent of the half assets and 0110 -twelfth of the valuo of the gross produce, 
this is a rise of 121 per cent on the previous revenuo and represents an incidence 
of Ro. 1-7 on the present cultivated area and Re. 1-5 on the average matured 
area of the last five years. I have had some hesitation in proposing so great an 
enhancement, especially in view of the small extension in the cultivated area 
since Settlement as compared with the large increase in the population, but I 
believe that the circle can stand it. It has the best and most productive 
soil in the tahsil, the harvests never fail and the fertility of the Rash plain has 
increased greatly in the last thirty years. Many of the proprietors are 
prosperous ; the indebtedness of others is their own fault, and the pressure on 
the soil is relieved by the opportunities of service and trade which the 
cantonments afford and which the Kashmir Railway will increase. 

46. Of the Tanawal Circle (vide paragraph 10) the following are leading 

Tanawal. Statistics J—— 

Percentage of total area cultivated ... ... ... ... 29 

Ditto cultivated area irrigated ... ... ... 3 

Ditto ditto matured ... ... ... 119 

Ditto sown area failed ... ... ... ... 18 

Percentage of matured area under— 

(ft) kharif. 50 

(b) rabi . 50 

Percentage of area cultivated by— 

(а) Proprietors ... ... .. ... 63 

(б) Occupancy tenants ... . ... ... 22 

(c) Tenants*at-will ... ... ... ... ... ... 13 

Percentage of cultivated area under mortgage ... ... 14 - 7 

Avorago unsecured debt per proprietor ... .. Rs. 28 

Value of— 

(а) total miscellaneous assets ... ... ... Rs. 2,29,300 

(б) proprietors’ share thereof ... ... ... „ 7,60,900 

Incroaso per cent in cultivated area since last Settlement ... 32 

Ditto population sinco last 

Settlement ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 70 

Population per square mile of cultivation ... ... ... 936 

Assessment of last Settlement arcording to soil rates then 

fixed ... ... . ... ... ... Rs. 18,030 

Present land revenue with incidence of same per acre 
on— „ 20,856 

(а) present cultivated area ... ... ... ... 12 as. 

(б) average matured area of the last five years ... Hi „ 

Half-assets based on produce estimates ... ... ...Rs.49,394 

Ditto cash rent estimate .. 29,168 
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And the following is the table of soil rates 


Bagh 
Other abi 

Bari 

Kund, i. e., Negar 
Other Kund 
Maira I 

Do. II 
Rakkar 
Kalsi 

Percentage of assessment above 
or below rates 
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p. 

Half assets rate. ! 
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Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 
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1 
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a 

o 

u 
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tt 
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Rs. a. 
9 0 
3 0 

2 6 
2 8 

0 14 

0 8 
0 4 

0 4 


Captain Wace’s assessment of the whole circle as now constituted was 
11 per cent above bis soil rates. The latter are distinctly high on the unirri¬ 
gated soils, except kalsi and hind, and the total assessment was, therefore, a very 
full one. My rates are different from, but not on the whole higher than, his. For 
bagh I take one rupee less than in Dhangar. On this soil in Btr village occupancy 
tenants pay rents amounting to Rs. 22niidRs. 23 an aerp, but all the land is not 
as good as this. The other abi is of a miscellaneous character, and Rs. 3 is a fair 
average rate. The bari rate is not an easy one to fix, for the soil varies much. 
Resides that, round the village site the lands of outlying homesteads, which are 
generally of inferior quality, have to be considered. The double cropping is 
heavier than in any other circle of the tahsil, but this is partly due to the 
pressure on the soil and often means that the second crop is a poor one. In the 
Dhaka Badhnak Circle of Haripur, which is similar in character to Tanawal but 
inferior to it, because it has fewer bits of level soil and receives less rain, a rate 
of Rs. 2 was fixed. In the Gandgar Circle, where the bari is little better than 
in Dhaka Badhnak, it was Rs. 2-4. In the Garhian portion of the Pakhli Circle, 
resembling the adjoining tract of the same Dame that contains the worst land 
in Tanawal, Captain Beadon fixed Re. 1-12 only. Captain Wace^s rates were, I 
think, much too high, and in the circumstances Rs. 2-6 seems a fair average to 
take. For n#gar t which is as heavily double-cropped as bari and does not require 
manuring, I fix a rate of Rs. 2-12. It is superior by quite 6 annas to the average 
hart of the circle. For maira Re. 1 will be sufficient. The double-cropping figures 
for this soil given in paragraph 10 are unduly inflated by the rabi of 1905, and 
one of the two crops is generally a poor one, so I do not think that it will be wise 
to go higher. Half this rate or 8 annas will be quite enough for maira II, 
Much of it is little better than rakkar , and I would go lower were it not for the 
good level land at the lower end of the circle, which can pay 12 annas or so. 
The rahkar and kalsi are generally suoh very poor stuff that in their case I do 
not care to go above 4 annas, the same rate as taken in Gandgar and the Garhian 
portion of Pakhli and 1 anna more than in Dhaka Badhnak. The cash rent 
average, which in this circle is on these soils only worth notioing, is Re. 1-2 for 
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rakkar and Re. 1-8 for kalsi , thus pointing to a higher rate, but this is because 
of waste included in the holdings which is often nearly as valuable as the 
cultivation. And I propose to allow for such cases by imposing on all waste 
recorded as dhaka rakh and banna , ». e., all the hill waste land in possession of 
individual cultivators on which grass is preserved and cut, a rate of 6 pies per 
acre. Experience in Mansehra has shown that in most villages where the hill 
waste is of any value the proprietors put a rate of 1 anna or less on these two 
classes in the bach. 1 have thought it advisable therefore to assess the waste in 
this fashion in all circles of this tahsil where it is a really important asset. 
The maximum rate should, I think, be 1 anna an aore, but in Tanawal, where 
though extensive and valuable the waste does not ordinarily yield so good a crop of 
grass as in the circles with a higher average elevation, 6 pies will be sufficient. 


The above rates bring out a total of Rs. 25,058 and 1 propose to fix 
Rs. 25,000 as the assessment of the circle. This is 51 per cent of the half 
assets, about one-twelfth of the value of the gross produce, an enhancement of 20 
per cent on the previous revenue and an incidence of 14 annas, both on the 
present cultivated area and on the average matured area of the last five years. If 
it be thought that this enhancement is small in view of the increase in cultivation 
and the large miscellaneous assets, I would urge that the previous assessment, 
as the rates indicate, was for the time a very full one, that the pressure on the 
soil is very great and that the holdings (whioh average under 3 acres ‘per 
proprietor in villages comprising 78 per cent, of the cultivation) are very small. 
Owing to this over population the zamindars are a poor and struggling lot. 
Except for a few big landlords, they are not much better off than their brethren 
in Dhaka Bsidhnak and depend on their profits from service or from milch 
produce to make both ends meet. The harvests are somewhat precarious, and a 
serious failure as in 1902 brings many to the ond of their resources. Further, 
it should be remembered that the taxon goats, which has been recently sanction¬ 
ed, will realise an additional revenue of some Rs. 1,000. It is in fact a circle 
which should be treated as leniently as a due regard to the interests of Govern¬ 
ment will admit. 

47. Statistics of the Nara-Lora Circle with its three sub-circles 

N»ra-Lora paragraph 11) are summarised 

below:— 


Percentage of total area cultivated IM Ml 

Dttto cultivated area irrigated IM Ml 

Ditto ditto matured ...' 

Diflo sown area failed ... ... 

Dip o matured area under- 

fa) Ktiarif ... ... ... ••• 

(b) liabi 4*« «M «.*• IM 

Percentage of area cultivated by— 

(a) Proprietors ... ... ... ... 

(b) Occupancy tenants • a* *«• Ml 

(c) Tenants-at-will 

Percentage of cultivated area under mortgage ... 
A vertigo unsecured dobt per proprietor ... ... 

Value of— 

( a ) Total miscellaneous assets ... 

(fc) Proprietors’ share thereof 
Increase per cent, in cultivated area since last 
Settlement. 

Increaso per cent, in population since last 

settlement. 

Population per square mile of cultivation 
Asssessinent of last Settlement according to soil 
rates then fixed. 

Present land revenue with inci dence of same per 
acre on— 

(a) Present cultivated area 
(t)) Average matured area of thela=t five years 
Half-assets based on produce estimate 

Ditto uash rent estimate ... 


Nilan. 

Dhan 

Lora. 

Total 

Nara-Lora. 

25 

26 

23 

24 

6 

1 

5 

5 

103 

94 

132 

114 

23 

11 

8 

14 

72 

86 

74 

76 

28 

14 

26 

24 

46 

52 

38 

44 

44 

22 

37 

36 

8 

21 

32 

17 

8-2 

6 

74 

73 

Rs. 42 

Rs. 38 

Rs. 25 

Rs. 33 

• • ■ 

• is 


Rs. 96,610 

Ml 

*«• 

... 

„ 42,810 

4 

26 

14 

14 

38 

63 

60 

53 

1,037 

953 

1,043 

1,021 

Rs. 5,060 

Rs. 2,860 

Rs 6,362 

Rs. 14,282 

„ 4,890 

„ 2,994 

„ 5,730 

„ 13,614 

Re. 1-2 

14 aE. 

141 as. 

154 as. 

1-2 

iH 

13 j „ 

151 „ 

R«. 9,676 

Rs. 7,568 

Rs. 15,756 

Rs. 33,000 

4,484 

„ 2,582 

» 7,710 

„ 14,776 


» • • 
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And the particulars of soil rates are as follows: — 



I have not given in the above Captain Wane’s rates for Harranda Narn, 
and Dhaka Danna, portions of which are included in the Lora sub-circle: they 
are a little higher, on the average, than those of Dhakhan Danna. For the 
circles as now constituted, Captain IVaceV assessment is 3 per cent .below the result 
brought out by hissoil rates for Nilan, 4 per cent, above for Dban, 10 per cent, below 
for Lora, and 5 per cent, below for the whole combined. These rates appear to me 
to have been moderate in Dhan and Mai dan Danna, too low in Dhakhan (which 
consisted, however, of only three villages) and too high in Milan. In fact I think 
that Captain Waco somewhat overrated the fertility of the latter valley. Good as 
the soil is in parts, I do not consider it equals that of Lora, for it is hotter and gets 
less rain, and the outlying lands to tho west especially are more arid and stony 
than almost any that Lora can show. Why Captain Wace should have put one 
anna more on kalsi here than anywhere else in the district, except the upper Khan- 
pur hills, l cannot understand, particularly when it isconsidered that the hillsides 
on which the kah\ lies are barer of wood and grass than in most hill circles. I 
am in fact of opinion that Nilan is the worst of tho three sub-circles, instoad of 
being, as Captain Wace’s rates and remarks would indicate, the best. Its in¬ 
crease in cultivation and population has been much less; it has a larger area of 
failed crops, a higher percentage of land under mortgage, and a relatively 
heavier burden of debt. The great number of occupancy tenants weakens the 
position of the proprietors. The pressure on the soil is exceedingly heavy, and, 
though not quite so severe as in Lora, it is not relieved as it is "there by the 
miscellaneous sources of income which proximity to Murree and the Gabs and 
a valuable hill waste afford. Its only marked Superiority is in the irrigated 
land which is warmer and has a more plentiful supply of water than in Lora ; 
this covers, however, but a small fraction of the cultivated area and of tho other 
soils, if the I aria about equal to or possibly a little better than that of Lora, 
the maim, rolclcar and kalsi are, I believe, a little worse, as the figures of the 
produce estimate show. On the whole, the two tracts are not so different that 
the same rates may not be applied to both, and they may, therefore, be included 
in the same assessment circle. And these rates may, 1 think, fairly bo applied 
to Dlian also. The half-assets rates deduced from the produce estimate in¬ 
dicate that there is not much difference between it and Lora in the value of the 
soils in spite of the divergencies in cropping due to the climate. It is inferior 
to Lora as regards miscellaneous assets, for its waste, though extensive and 
producing an excellent crop of grass, Las little wood, and like Nilan its remote¬ 
ness is a considerable drawback; but, on the other hand, the increase in cul¬ 
tivation hjvs been much greater, while the pressure on the soil is less severe. 









Aa to the rates themselves I think Rs. 2 will be a fair average for 
the fait.ir. In the adjoining circle of Khanpur ii ts Rs. 2*8, but, while I might 
take this in Nilan, the supply of water for part of the huiar in Lora is so 
precarious, that in some villages I shall probably have to go as low as Re. 1-8 
For other abi t which is mostly in Nilan, Re. 2*12 should be sufficient. It 
might, be higher were it not for the 56 acres of barangur and gharera abi 
which it includes. For ban I propose Rs. 2-10, the same rate as in Dhangar. 
The dofasli area is about the same, and the superiority of the kharrf in the 
one is balanced by the superiority of the tabi in the other. In Khanpur the 
rate is Rs. 2-8, though Us. 2-12 might have been taken but for the large 
enhancement. The rate of Re. 1 proposed for maim is that adopted in 
Nilan at last Settlement, and though Captain Wace’s rates for the other 
tracts are much lower, it must be remembered that muim now includes much 
land which was then recorded as hand and assessed at from Re. 1-12 to 
Re. 1. The half-assets estimate shows that this soil can well stand the 
rate proposed, and if the cash rent average of Re. 1-18 points to a slightly 
lower rate, the area under such rents is too small to be of much service as a 
guide. In Dhangar, whero I am taking 15 annas, the percentage of matured 
crops is about the same, but the kh<irab~ » is larger, and the value of the crops 
produoed somewhat less. In Khanpur it is true the rate is only 11 annas, but 
most of the maira there lies at the lower end of the circle where the rainfall 
is Bomewhat precarious and the cr ops insecur e. For rakkar and hull a rate 
of 5 annas, as in Khanpur and Dhangar, will be sufficient. The cash rent 
average, Re. 1-3, as usual points to a higher rate owing to the waste included 
in the tenancy holdings. And, as in Tanawal, I propose to recognise this Let 
by imposing a rate on banna and dhaka rakh, which may here be 9 pies an 
acre. The waste is more valuable than in Tanawal owing to the heavier raiu- 
fall, and were it uot for the bareness of the hills enclosing the Nilan valley, 
might be a full anna. 

My rates bring out. totals of Rs, 5,519 for Nilan, Rs. 4,170 for Dlian 
Rs. 8,186 for Lora, and Rs. 17,905 for the whole Nara-Lora Circle. I propose, 
to fix Rs. 18,000 f->r the latter (which is about one-ninth of the value of the 
gross produce) and to distribute it as follows: Nilan Rs, 5,500, Dhan 
Rs. 4,200, and Lora Rs, 8,300, the last named tract being assessed slightly 
higher than the others, owing to its situation and larger miscellaneous assets. 
The perooutage of half-assets, the increase on the previous revenue, and the 
incidence on cultivated aud matured area are as below 




Percentage of 
half-assets. 

Per cent, 
increase 
on previous 
revenue. 

Incidence per 
acre on present 
cultivated area. 

Incidence per 
acre on average 
matured area 
of the last 
five years. 



i 

Rs. 


Re. 

a. 

Re. a. 

Nilan 


57 

13 

1 

4 

1 5 

Dhan 

|" 'V »*• 

55 

40 

1 

3 

1 5 

Lora 

• if «•* •*» 

53 

45 

1 

5 

1 4 


Total Circla 

55 

32 

1 

4 

1 4 


The smallness of the enhancement in Nilan is, 1 think, justified by my 
remarks on the comparative severity of Captain Wace’s assessment and the 
present circumstances of the tract, which render it in my opinion dangerous 
to go any higher, Lora and Dhan are much more prosperous, and can well 
stand the rise proposed. 
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48. Leading statistics of the Dhaka Circle (vide paragraph 12) ara as 
Dhaka. follows : — 

Percentage of total area cultivated.. . 21 

Ditto cultivated area irrigated ... ... ,,, ... S 

Ditto ditro matured ... ... ... 101 

Ditto sown area failed . 8 

Ditto matured area under— 

(a) kharif ....... . ..87 

( b ) rabi. * 13 

Percentage of area cultivated by- 

fa.) proprietors ... ... ... ... ltt i>( . _ gj 

(b) occupancy tenants ... .’’ 15 

(c) tenants-at-will . 12 

Percentage of cultivated aroa under mortgage ... ... ... 12‘8 

Average unsecured debt per proprietor . .Rs. 22 

Value of— 


(a) total miscellaneous assets ... 

(b) proprietors' share thereof ... . 

Increase por cent, in cultivated area since last Settlement 

Ditto population since last (Settlement 

Population per square mile of cultivation ... . 

Assessment of last Settlement according to Roil rates then 
fixed ... ... ... ... ... . 

Present land revenue with incidence of same por acre on— 

(а) present cultivated area ... 

(б) average maimed area of the labt five yearB 
Half-assetr based on produce estimato 

Ditto cash rent estimate 

The table of soil rates is g veil beiow :— 


Rs. 1,71,340 
„ 96,840 

39 
95 
1,064 

Rs. 12,993 
10,039 
7 as. 
7 „ 
Rs. 54,675 
„ 30,193 



Captain Wane’s assessment of tlio whole circle as now constituted was 
23 per cent below the result brought out by his soil rates. The large extension 
of cultivation and the value of the miscellaneous assets make the present reve¬ 
nue a very light one, and the fixing of new soil rates must largely be governed 
by consideration of how great an enhancement it will be advisable to take. In 
my opinion, strong as the circle is in miscellaneous sources of revenue, thanks 
to its valuable waste land and its proximity to Murree, the Galis or Abbottabad, 
as the case may be, it will not be wise to take much more than double 
the present revenue. The larger portion of the circle is in the possession 
of struggling kkudkashf, proprietors, whose cultivated holdings are very small 
and resources limited. The present distribution of the revenue, moreover, 
is unequal, and doubling it for the whole circlo will perhaps mean trebling it 
for certain villages, which will have some difficulty in adapting themselves to 
the new state of things. The rates, therefore, which I propose, are very moderate 
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ones. Rupee 1-4 will be enough for the hoiar, which is generally of inferior 
quality owing to the cold climate. If Rs. 2 is thought light for the bari it 
must be remembered that much of it is simply manured rakkar or kalsi round 
outlying homesteads. Maira is often little better than the latter two soils and 
10 annas will suffice for it. For rakkar and halsi I propose 6 annas, which ia 
the same as that imposed on similar soil in the Kunhar Circle of the 
Mansehra tahsil and 1 anna below the rate in Konsh and Bhogarmang. 
In addition to the above soil rates I propose to assess dhaka rakh and banna 
for the same roasons as in Tanawal and Nara-Lora, but at a higher incidence, 
viz, I anna per acre, because of the greater value of the waste. The total thus 
brought out is Rs. 21,058, and i suggest an assessment for the circle of 
Rs. 21,000. Though only 3-8 per cent, of the half-assets and ono-twelfth of the 
value of the gross produce, this is an enhancementof 109 per cent, on the previous 
revenue. It represents an incidence of 14 annas on the present cultivated area 
and 15 annas on the average matured area of the last five years. It is 30 per 
cent, below the oash rent estimate, whereas the assesments of other circles are 
usually above it, the comparatively high average of cash rents being due to 
the valuable waste which they include. In short there can be little doubt that 
the assesment proposed is a moderate one, but for the reasons given above I 
do not think it would be safe to take a larger increase, 

49. For the Boi circle paragraph 13 may be referred to, and the 
Bo.. leading statistics are as below: — 

Percentage of total area cultivated .. ... ... ... 38 

Duio cultivated area irrigated ... . ... ... ... 2 

Ditto ditto matured ... ... .. ... 102 

Ditto flown area failed ... ... ... ... 5 : 

Ditto matured, area under— 

(а) Kharif . ... 83 

(б) Rabi .. ' . ... 17 

Percentiign of area cultivated by— 

(a) proprietors .... .... ... ... ... ... 75 

(b) oceupmev tenants ... ... ... ... ... 5 

(c) tonants-at-will ... ... ... ... ... ... 16 

Percentage of cultivated area under mortgage... ... ... 7 

Average unsecmed dobt per proprietor ... ... ... .... Rs. 11 

Value of— 

(o) Total miscellaneous assot's ... ... ... Rb. 66,140' 

(6) Proprietors’abate thereof ... ... ... ... „ 47,570 

Increase per cent in cultivated area since last Settlement ... 22 

Ditto population since last Settlement ... ... 69 

Population per square mile of cultivation ... ... ... ... 710 

Assessment of last Settlement according to soil rates then fixed... Rs. 5,356 
Present land revenue with incidence of same per acre on— ... „ 3,240 

(a) Present cultivated area ... ... ... ... ... 3 as. 

(t) Average matured area of the last five years ... 3| „ 

Half-as«efcs based on produce estimate ... ... ... ... Rs. 19,464 

Ditto cash rent estimate ... ... ..... 8,788 

The table of soil rates is as follows:—• 


Abf, i.e, ho tar 

Bari 

Maira 

Rakkar 

Kalsi 


Considering that 88 per cent of the cultivated area was recorded as maira, 
rakkar or kalsi, and that more than half of this was the last named soil. 
Captain Wace’s rates were moderate enough; yet he assessed nearly 40 per cent, 
ffoew them; and the result now is that with 22 per cent, increase ia cultivation 















the incidence of the revenue on the cultivated and matured areas is almost 
nominal. Were the assessment nothing at nil, however it would make little 
difference. The inaccessibility and remoteness of the tract, the want of commu¬ 
nications and markets, the very large percentage of inferior soil, the extremely 
high proportion of small khudkasht holdings and the absence of any big landed 
proprietor except the jagirdar, the laok of spirit and enterprise in the popu¬ 
lation, and the exiguousness of their resources beyond their land and cattle, all 
oombine to render the circle now, as it was in Captain Wace’s time, the poorest 
in the district. A simple, ignorant folk, they are fleeced by bunniasand mullahs, 
and spend a sum that would suffice to pay for thirty years’ revenue on one funeral 
feast. They go little abroad, for, accustomed to a cold climate, they canDOt 
stand the heat of the plains, and though some of them made money by service 
aa earners in the Tibet expedition, such chances do not often occur. Altogether 
the case for lenient assessment is a very clear one, and the rates which I 
propose are, therefore, intentionally very light, though even so a large enhance¬ 
ment is inevitable. The Hotar ia rather better than that of Dhaka, because it 
has a warmer climate, but in the circumstances the same rate is sufficient. For 
bari 1 propose the low rate of Re. X, in view of the fact that so much of it is 
manured kalsi. For the other soils proportionately light rates are suggested ; 
and for dhaka rakh and franna a rate of 6 pies per acre as in Tanawal teems 
suitable. It is worth noting that in the Murree tahsil, which is much more 
favourably situated than Boi and can hardly have inferior soil, Mr, Robertson’s 
rates on ban, maira and rahkar were Re. 1, 6 annas and 3 annas, respectively, 
and his actual assessments were g3 per cent, below his rates, 1 understand 
that Mr- Kitchin is not disposed to raise the latter very much, and the parallel 
between the two circles will thus remain fairly close, and Berve as a 
justification for the low rates which I propose. 

These bring out a total of Rs, 5,081, and the assessment for the circle may 
be fixed at Rs. 6,000. The assessment data, of course, point to a much higher 
figure. The sum suggested is only 31 percent, of the half assests, one-sixteenth 
of the value of the gross produe and represents an incidence oi 6 annas on the 
present cultivated area and 6^ annas on the average matured area of the last five 
years; but it ia an enhancement of 85 per cent, on the previous aBsessmeut, and 
that, in my opinion, is quite as much as so poor a circle should be called upon to 
bear. I should not in fact go so high did not I consider that two or three 
large villages of a quality superior to the rest can be made to bear the brunt 
of the enhaucemeut. and that, generally speaking, an equitable distribution of 
the revenue over soils will make matters more easy for the proprietors. 

50. The following is a summary of leading statistics in the Bakot Circle 
Pakot. (vide paragraph 14) \-—r 


Percentage of total area cultivated ... 

... 

.a. l*l a a a 

26 

Ditto cultivated area irrigated 


» a a • • ■ a ■ • 

8 

Ditto ditto matured 

• • a 


95 

Ditto sown area failed 


... im ,,, 

11 

Ditto matured area under—• 




(o) Kharif . 

• • a 

tlf • a 1 ... 

87 

(6) Habi 

• v • 

• ■ * *•a ft« 

13 

Percentage of area cultivated by— 




(a) Proprietors 

... 

... * . a , , , 

88 

(£) Occupancy tenants 

. . a 

• » a .a a ill 

25 

(c) Tenants-at-will 

, , , 

•aa aaa 

26 

Percentage of cultivated area under mortgage 

•• • *M ..a 

2-6 

Average unsecured debt per proprietor 

... 

... 

Rs. 8 

Value of— 




(a) Total misoollanoous assets 

* a « 

M* ... ... 

Rs. 68,790 

(b) Proprietors’ sliare thereof 

. , . 

aaa ... 

„ 15,690 

Increase per cent, in cultivated area since last Settlement 

32 

Ditto population since last Settlement 

94 

Population per square mile of cultivation 

*a. 

. a a i a . all 

842 

Assessment of last Settlement according 

to soil rates then fixed... 

Rs. 12,548 

Present land revenue with incidence of same per 

acre on— 

„ 4,733 

(a) present cultivated area ... 

.•a 

... ... 

6 as. 

(6) average matured area of the last five 

years ... 

„ 


V* WUO luu V MTV J tip | | | 

Half-assets based on produce estimate ... Rs. 28,471 


n 'tto cash rent estimate ... ... 10,093 
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acre, the same rate as in Dhaka will be imposed. The total thus brought out is 
Rs. 11,003 or almost exactly the sum which 1 propose. It is only 39 per cent, 
of the half-assets and about one-sixteenth of the value of tho gross produce, but 
enhances the previous revenue by 132 per cent. The incidences on the presont 
cultivated area and on the average matured area of the last five years are 14 and 
15 aunas, respectively. Tho total suggested is 9 per cent, above the cash rent 
estimate, but tho latter is vitiated by the abnormally low average rent of hotar. 
The ban rent of Rs. 3-9 is also perhaps a little too low, in view of the fact that 
the separate soil rent average is Rs. 4-15. Otherwise the average rente more 
than justify my rates, and it is only a consideration of tho previous assessment 
that prevents me going higher. 


51. It will be convenient here to bring together the figures for each 
,, . ...... circle and show the results for the 

bummaxy and question of deferred assessments. , , M 

whole tahsil— 


Assessment circle. 

Present assess- | 

ment. 1 

Assessment 
proposed. i 

i 

Percentage of 1 
half-assets. 

i 

i 'J- 

I 8 

1 bL . 

o 

*♦-- pj 

C a 

<D p O 

O 

1 ci £ 

P-> 

m 

Per ceut. en¬ 
hancement of 
previous re¬ 
venue- 

IucideDCO per 
acre on pre¬ 
sent cultivated 
area. 

Incidence per 
area on aver¬ 
age matured 
area of the 
last five 

years. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Bo. a. 

Re. a. 

Dhangar . 

14,379 

21,000 

58 

i 

TT 

46 

1 3 

1 2 

Rash . 

12,882 

28,500 

41 

i 

121 

1 7 

l 6 

Tanawal ... 

20,Pod 

25,000 

51 

\ 

20 

0 14 

0 14 

Kara-Lora 

13,614 

18,000 

55 

x 

32 

1 4 

1 4 

Dhaka . 

10,039 

21,000 

38 

t 

109 

0 14 

0 15 

Boi . 

3,2-40 

0,000 

31 

A 

85 

0 6 

0 6i 

Bakot . 

4,732 

11,000 

39 

rV 

132 

0 14 

0 15 

Total tahsil 

79,743 

1,30,500 

45 

tV 

. 64 

1 0 

1 0 


The great divergences in (he enhancements proposed in the various 
circles show how uneven the old assessment was, or, at any rate, under altered 
ciicnmstancos has become. I have tried to equalise matters as far as 
possible without unduly straining the r esources of any circle, but. to make it 
easier for the villages in which a large rise is taken to adjust themselves to 
the now conditions I would ask permission to defer a portion of the demand 
not exceeding Rs. 20,000 for a period of three years as in the other two tahsils 

52. A calculation of the surplus resources of the population of tho 
„ , . . , tahsil out of which this revenue can 

Surplus produce estimate. , . , . „ 

be paid is as follows :— 

The total weight of food grains, according to the jinmvars of 19^4-05, 
is 10,09,398 maunds. From this we may deduct 8 per cent, for the abnormal 
rain of 19o5 and tho balance is 928,000 maunds. A further deduction of 
10 per cent, may be made for seed and for grain given to animals, which loaves 
about 830,000 maunds for human consumption. Assuming that the annual 
consumption averages 5^ maunds a head, which in view of the quantity of milch 
produce available is probably not too low, the total amount of grain required 
for food in the year is about 10,06.000 maunds, and so, if my estimates are 
correct, 230,000 maunds have 1o be brought from outside to supplement 
the local supplies. If we deduct from this 55,000 maunds required by the 
troops and urban population (7,0t)0 souls at 8 maunds or so a head) we 
get a balance of 175, OuO maunds, which has to be imported for the needs of 
tho rural population. If this is assumed to be maize, the staple food, the cost 
will be about Ks. 1,30,00©. The miscellaneous assets of the tahsil, excluding 
the income from Government service, amount to about Rs. 5,50,000; therefore 
the surplus available for payment of tho revenue and the purchase of necessaries 
and luxuries will be Rs. 4,20,000. As far, therefore, aB the above very rough 
calculation goes, no difficulty should be experienced in meeting the Government 
demand. 
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53. Details of the mills are giveo in Appendix F. It will be seen that 
Mi „ there are 1,415 paying an assessment 

of Rs. 3,529, or an average of R-*. 2£ 
each. At last Settlement there were 850 paying Rs. 2,440 or nearly Rs. 3 
each. The number has thus risen 66 per cent., and since the amount of grain, 
as judged by the extension of cultivation, has not increased in anything like 
the same proportion, it follows that the quantity of grain ground on the aver- 
age by each mill is less than formerly, though this is more than compensated 
the rise in prices. The grinding fee is universally onc-tweDticth of the grain 
brought to the mill. Appendix F shows that where the mill is worked by tenants 
a cash rent is usually taken, which is often merely the revenue and cesses; where 
batai is in force the common rate is half. I think, however, it will be safer to 
assume two-fifths as in Haripur and Mansehra. The value of the Government 
sharo may then be deduced as follows : — 


Excepting that, required for seed or given to animalB, and exclusive of 
rice, which is pounded, nearly all the grain that is produced in the tahsil i» 
brought to the mills for grinding, but little comes in from outside. By the 
produce estimate the total value of such grain in 1904-05 was about 
Rs. 1,360,000. From this we may deduct 20 per cent*, viz., 10 per cent, for 
seed and for grain given to animals and 10 per cent, for the abnormal rabi'Qnd 
for grain that does not pass through the mills. The balance is Rs. 10,88,000 or, 
say, 11 lakhs. Of this the average proprietors’ sharo will be X§■ or i. e, f 
Rs. 22,000. Government’s share at half-assets will thus be Rs. 11,000, but in 
a case of this kind I think we should take more nearly a fourth than a half. A 
tentative assessment of these mills carried out by Settlement Naib Tahsildars 
under my instructions brings out a total of Rs. 6,125, and I would propose to 
fix the amount at about. Rs. 6,000. This sura is an enhancement of 70 per 
cent, on the previous revenue, is equivalent to one-ninth of the total value of the 
grinding fees, and gives an avorage per mill of Rs 4-4 exclusive of cesses. In 
Haripur the rate is about Rs. 7-7 a mill and in Mansehra Re. 1-10, the assess¬ 
ment in both being between one-seventh and one-eighth of the estimated value of 
the grinding fees. The avorage value of the mills in the Abbottabad tahsil is 
thus about midway betwe-m those of Haripur, which are favourably situated in 
many cases for a large outside trade, and those of Mansehra, which in the main 
serve local requirements only, and are too numerous to be very profitable. The 
Abbottabad mills, like those of Mansehra, as a rule only grind for the needs of 
the immediate locality, but as they are fewer in comparison, a larger average 
quantity of grain is brought to each, aud they work for longer periods of the 
year. As the total which I propose, however, is only a very rough estimate, 
and the results of the detailed assessments may point to something rather 
different, 1 would ask to be permitted to go as far as Rs. 500 above or below, if 
I find it expedient. 


54 The tau of I anna per goat, which has recently been sanctioned, will 
T . bring in a further revenue of about 

Rs. 3,500. If we take the number of 
goats enumerated in 1904, and assume that all villages will be assessed to this 
tax, tho sums levied in the various circles will bo as follows: — 


Dhstngar 
Rash 
Tar.awal 
Nil.m i 

Dhan . Nara-Lora 
Lora * 

Dhaka 

Boi 

Bakot 


Rs- 

265 

137 

956 

132) 

69[581 
380 ) 

805 

277 

353 


Total Tahsil 


3,374 


There may be a fow exemptions, but on the other hand a fresh oount 
will probably show °n ir,nr oase the number, and Rs 3,500 will not be far 
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CHAPTER X.—MISCBLLANEOUS. 


55. As this is the third and last Assessment Report of the present 

Summary of results of ra-auessment for Settlement it Will be Convenient to 

the whole district. sum up the results of the re-assess¬ 

ment of the whole distriot (excluding the tirni on goats), on the assumption 
that the present proposals are approved. These results are shown in the 
following table : — 



Previous Revenue. 

New Revenue. 

Per cent, increase 

ON PREVIOUS 
Revenue 

_ © 

■a 6s , 

« £ a 

* a o 

■-*-h CO 

CD • '■*> 

5 3^ 

^ p © 

500 

2 0> 

O U O 

TS 

j 

Mills. 

Total. 

Land. 

CD 

£ 

"5 

15 

T3 

C 

«e 

►4 

T. 

'g? 

£ 


Rs. 

Es. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Rs. a. 

Haiipur 

1,42,853 

4,411 

1,47,264 

2,18,000 

7.500 

2,25.500 

52-5 

70 

53 

1 9 

Mansebra 

71,417 

3,481 

74,898 

1,40,000 

7,000 

mwYKtm 

96 

100 

96 

I 2 

Abbottabad 

79,743 

3,529 

83,272 

1,30,500 

M 

KQn 

64 

70 

64-5 

1 0 

Ttal District... 

2,94,013 

11,421 

3,05,43^4,88,500 

20,500 

5,09,000 

6G-5 

!! 

66-5 

1 3 


It will be observed that to judge by the incidence on the cultivated area 
the assessment of the Abbottabad Taheil is the lightest of all. The fine 
irrigated land of Haripur explains the relatively heavy incidence in that tahsil, 
and if it bo questioned why the incidence in Maneshra should be heavier than 
that of Abbottabad, the reply ia that the flash plain, if it rivals that of Pakhli 
in fertility, does not approach it in area, that the hill soils of Mansehra on 
the whole excel those of Abbottabad, and that the waste is also superior in 
extent and quality and in the value of its products. 

56. A notification has already issued sanctioning the new scale of cesses 

for this tahsil. They will amount to 

Ctsaefl. / 

Its. J 9-12-8 per cent, on the revenue 

(or 3 annas 2 pies in the rupee), and will be apportioned as Follows : — 

•Ils. a. p. 

Lociil rate ... ... 8 5 4 

Patwar cesses . 6 7 4 

Lambardari 5 0 0 

Previously they amounted to Rs. 21-10-8. The difference is due to the 
enhancement of the patwar cess from Rs, 6-4 to Rs. 6-7-4 and the redaction of 
the local rate in accordance with recent orders from Rs. 10-6-8 to Rs. 8-5-4. 


57. The new assessment can be introduced with effect from the kharif 

Introduction and term of settlement and of 1905, Had the proposal which I 

dates of instalments. recently submitted for the assessment 

of extensions of cultivation in hill waste every four years boon sanctioned, I 
should have suggested than the terra of .Settlement both in this and the other 
two tahsils should be fixed at thirty years, but as this has been vetoed, and it is 
desirable that too long a time should not elapse before such extensions, which 
are bound to be considerable, are made to pay revenue, a period of twenty years 
seems sufficient. . The dates for payment of instalments may remain as at 
present, viz., kharif, January 15th, and rabi, July 15th, 

58. It only remains to note that the points requiring orders aro the 

Points repairing orders. assessment proposals for land and 

mills (chapter IX), the harvests from 
which the Settlement is to be introduced and tbo term for which it is to run. 


H. D. WATSON, 

j.™ /, 4- n ea tt -. 
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APPENDIX A (2), 

MONTHLY RAINFALL RECORDED AT DUNG AGALI IN REGENT YEARS DURING THE 

SUMMER MONTHS. 
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APPENDIX B (1). 

KHAR1F CROP HXPERJilENTS, TAHSIL ABBOTTAIUD (YIELDS EXPRESSED IN SERS AND 

AREAS IN ACRES). 
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.APPENDIX B (2). 

RABI CROP EXPERIMENTS, TAHSIL ABBOTTABAD (HERD EXPRESSED IN SERS AND 

AREAS IN ACRES). 
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APPENDIX B (2) —concluded. 
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APPENDIX C 


SHOWING PROPRIETARY HOLDINGS IN VILLAGES IN WHICH 50 PER CENT OR MORE OF THE 

CULTIVATED AREA IS KUUDKASHT. 
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PRICES IN ANNAS PER MAUND. 


Kharif. 


c3> 

w 

A 

3 

s 

be 

p 

P 

s 

■M 

A 

-M 

O 

3 

O 

A 

- 4-1 

jS 

P 

W 

Other pulses. 

co" 

\fi 

P 

O 

"S 

o 

Potatoes (16). 

—---i 

Fodder. 

Others. 

Total Kharif. 

7 


i 

1 4 

i 

... 

3 

... 


402 

30 

... 

4 


... 

... 

... 


... 

66-4 


4-0 

16-0 

... 


30-0 


5,477-0 

3 

... 

4 

4 

} 

... 

3 


2 

175 

15 

... 

20 

i "! 

... 

120 

... 

.. 

... 

28-2 

... 

00-0 

20-0 

... 

120-0 


12-0 

3,094-0 

15 

3 

15 

6 


30 

4 

4 

2,841 

60 

12 

00 

... 

... 

1,560 

... 

... 

... 

112-8 

10-8 

00.0 

240 


o 

CO 

»o 

rM 

40.0 

24-0 

53,530-0 

162 

71 

180 

147 

1 

34 

20 

20 

4,914 

" 603 

256 

500 

i in 

! 

1,020 

... 

• «. 

... 

1,130-10 

416-0 

500-0 

508-0 

... 

1,020-0 

130-0 

8C-0 

j 63,593-0 

322 

34 

341 

1 

; 255 


12 

27 

- 45 

2,986 

644 

08 

082 

it. 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1,207-8 

110-8 

682.0 

610-0 

A“rTr*' m 

240-0 

135-0 

135-0 

15,475-0 

2,635-0 

546-0 

1,3:6-0 

1,078-0 

... 

2,940-0 

335-0 

251-0 

1,31,169.0 

3 

4 

... 

... 

... 

< 

HI 

4 

10-0 

6-5 

569 

12 

... 

... 



... 

... 

.... 

... 

22-8 

... 


... 


... 

40-0 

6-0 

6,400 

1,1 - 1 

n 

1 

7 

13 


241 

12 

2 

4,567 

4 

4 

4 

4-0 

i,. 

45 


6,0 


44 

4 

28 

... 

... 

10,980 



... 

82-8 

6-8 

£8-0 

52-0 


10,980-0 

120-0 

12-0 

89,712-0 

129 

15 

7G 

99 

i 

190 

73 


5,791 

3 

3 

3 


2 

35 

5-0 

4-0 


387 

45 

228 

! 

2 

6,650 

... 



723-10 

73-2 

228-0 

297-0 | 

6-10 

6,650-0 

360-0 

24-0' 

69,846-x/ 

98 

9 

99 

112 


50 

89 

5 

2,342 

2 

2 

2 

2-0 

... 

25 

5-0 

3-0 


106 

18 

198 

... 

... 

1,250 

... 

... 


367-8 

29-4 

198-0 

224-0 

... 

1,250*0 

445-0 

15-0 

17,108-0 

224 

34 

1.79 

201 


1 

2U1 ; 

82 

12 

6,846 

2 

2 • 

2 

2-0 

... 

25 



... 

443 

68 

358 

... 

... 



... 

... 

840-0 

110-8 

358-0 

628-0 

... 

5,400-0 

■KB 

36-0 

61,503-0 

2,038 0 

210-6 

812-0 

1,101-0 

6-10 

24 380-0 

1,375-0 

93-0 

2,34,068-0 

1 


... 


... 


• II 

... 

279 

4 



,,, 


t , i 

IM 

• tl 


4 

... | 


— . 

... 

... 


..l 

... 

7-8 

... 

! 

... 

1 


... 

... 

... 

4,038 

15 

11 

8 1 

!) 1 

6 

13 



2,390 

4 

4 

4 1 

4-0 | 

3 

40 



60 

4 

32 | 


18 

520 

... 

... 

ill 

112-8 

6-8 | 

32-0 j 

36 0 j 

59-10 

520-0 

• II 


34,285 0 
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20 

2i ; 

22 

23 j 
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Crops with Commutation prices in annji« per mhnd— ooncld. 




MWHOHHI 


t£ 

(D 

Ih 

o 

fl 

pprAii. 



1 

| 





eS 

43 


i 


1 

O 1 







1 

ft 

Si [ 





• H 


S3 

? 


IT 

*3 ; 

x ! 

no I 

to 

® 

m 

K 

H 

CD 

at 

rt 


'6 

CO 


5 I 

tB 

« 

a} 1 

“ 1 

3 

a- 

33 

o 

O 

H 


M ^ 

A reft . 

Yield per acre ... .., 

8 

12 

l 

... 


21 


o 2 

S t- 

Total yinld ... ... ■ ... 

72 

120 

4 

... 

... 




Value of totnl jiroduce in rupees 

130-8 

• 135-0 

10-0 

... 


275-0 



ArM 

32 

27 

3 


3 

65 



Yield per acre 





... 

... 


X ^ ^ 

Total yield ... .«• 

28 fi 

270 ■ 

15 


... 

... 


Q — 

Value of total produce in rupees 

822-0 

803-12 

37-8 


18-0 

881-0 



Area ... *... ... 

07? 


220 

• ■. 

•»* 

2,196 


■ i- 04 

Yield per acre ... ... ... 





"J 



»- 

« r-i 

Total per aura ... ... 

7,689i 

8,841 

843 

... 

... 

... 



Valuo of total produce in rupees 

13,937 3* 

0,940-2 

2,107-8 

. ••• . i 

... 

25,991-0 


ftf 

Area 

1.010 

805 

149 

2 

1 

1,907 


T3 ’« o 

Yield per acre 


J&Ar -r “Y 

447 

... 

... 

... 


(j Q ^ 

P 

W Sfi* 4ft* 

Total yield 

6,9194* 

5,6i «i 

6 

... 

... 



r a> 

X 

Valuo of total produce in iropoeji 

10,805-0 

6,310.) I 

1,117-8 

10-8 

4-0 

18,307-0 



A ren . 

230 


45 

i. t 

2 

610 



Yinld per aero 

... 

... 

90 

... 

... 

... 


Hi ja 
-«p 

Total yield ... ... 

690 

1 332 

... 

... 



03 - 

M 3, 

Jd w 

Value of total prodnee in rupees 

J, 350-10 

1,498-8 

225-0 

... 

G-0 

2,980-0 


«3 

w 

Total Circle 

26,705-6 

18,194-1 

3,497-8 

10-8 

28-0 

48,434-0 


' 

Area .. . 

■3G 

11 


... 

1 

48 


lO 

Yield per acre ... ... 

8 

0 


... 


... 



Total yield 

238 

90 

... 

... 

... 

... 


pja 

Value of total produce in rupees 

022-0 

111C 

... 

... 

6-0 

639-0 



Area 

1,163 

607 

163 

1 

4 

1,937 


N 

Yield per nor© 

0 

7 

3 

; 

C 



o JO 

Total yiold ... . 


4,219 

48? 

3 

... 



,“i «r 

■H 








Valuo of loir.) produce in rupee® 


4,780-2 

1,222-8 

6-4 

24-0 

18,669-0 



Area 

752 

349 

73 

5 

i 1 

1,180 



Yield per acre 

5 

6 

3 

3 

4 

... 


_ S CO 

Total yiuld 

3,760 

2,094 

219 

15 

... 



S i®. 

M 

Value of to fill produce in rupees 

0,875-0 

2,355-12 

617 8 

26-4 

4-0 

e,749-0 



| Area ... ... ... 

172 

46 

5 

2 


226 


u —- 

i Vield por acre 

3 

4 

2 

2 


... 


3® 

j Total yield 

516 

184 

10 

4 

... 




1 Valuo of tnfat prodnee in rupees 

335-4 

207-U 

25-0 

7-0 


1,174-0 



Area 

351 

68 

21 

4 


477 


04 

j Yield ner acre 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 >• 

... 


ad 

| Total yield 

1,062 

392 

42 

8 

... 

... 


» 

| Value of total produce in rupees 

1 021 1-1 

441-0 

j 105 0 

14-0 


2,465-0 


M 

j Total Circle 

22,833-14 

mm 

■ gg 

52-8 

34-0 

mam 



Area 

] 13 

8 


i 


21 


CO 

Yield per acre ... 

Total ) fold 

8 

9 

... 

... 

... 



1 IS 

104 

78 

... 

... 

... 



1 5 

I ^ 

j Value of total prodo'o in rupees 

188-8 

81-0 

■" 

... 

... 

270-0 

Q 

I 

A roft 

576 

528 

53 

21 


1,178 



Yield per acre 

r t 

il 6 

4 

3 

... 

... 


^ 05 

Total yield 

3,168 

3.432 

| 213 

63 

... 



! 

j Value <if total produce in rupees 

5,742-0 

3,861 0 

1 

1 530-0 

1 

110-4 

... 

10,243.0 
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Crops with 

Ol> M11C TAT I ON 




i 

« 

►3 

DQ 

1) 

fid 

CJ 

aJ 

DpTHP. 








P 









<t> 

u 


tH 




>“-s 

rfi 

Cfi 

K 

Id 

•3 


O 

CO 

V 

»*•*! 

CM 

»“4 

a. 

u 

<D 

o 

to 



B 

s 


CD 

§C 

u 

* 

Oj 



u 

p 

ao 

a 

.1 

*3 

cs 


< 

CQ 



CO 

fS 

E 

1id 

1 Q 



Area . 




1,149 

39 

21 


£S 

Yield per acre . 



... 

6 

A 

4-0 


38 

Total yieldl 


... 


6,694 

117 



W-r 









Value of total produce in rupees 




9,048-6 

197-7 

84-0 

»73 


Area 

.,, 



891 

51 

32 


^4 LT5^ 

Yield ppr acre ., . 



... 

4 

■2i 

! 3-0 

*g 

Total yield ... 

... 

... 

... 

3,0(54 

1271 

! ... 

8 

1 

(Sc- 

Value of total produce in rupees 


... 


4.677-12 

215-24 

90 

O 

PQ 


Area ... . 



• *. 

4,099 

788 

697 

ao 

Yioldperaore 

Total yiejd ... ... ... 

1.. 

... 

1.. 

4 

24 

3-0 


C5 

Ca" 

... 

... 

... 

16,396 

1,970 



2 

Value of tutal produce in rupooa 


... 

... 

21,5)9-12 

3,324-6j 2,091-0 


M 

Total Cir,c]p 

... 

710 

3,970-5 

08,621-7 

3,804-7 jj 2,385-0 



Area 


2 

1,009 

12 

' 



o 

Yield pep acre 

... 

It! 

13 

15 





Total yield 

i 

(3*2 

13,117 

360 

... 



3 

<1 

Value of total produce in rupee* 


342-0 

17,216-1 

236-4 

... 

... 



Area 


; If -T-..; 

.. . 

1,976 

7 

10 


•cf 

Yield per aero 



... 

14 

4 

6-0 


Total yield 

... 


.. 

27,664 

28 



goT 




36,309-0 





Value of total produce in r u i )ewt ' 


... 


47-4 

60-0 



Area . . 

Yield per acre ... .,, 




1,27* 

8 

18 

50 


gP 


... 




... 

3 

6-0 

s' 

S c£> 

total yield . 


ffli nj i 

... 

30,200 

54 

2 

^ « 








ca 


Value of total produoo in rupees 




13,387-8 

91-2 

HI 



Area ... ,,, 

. . . 


... 

599 

16 

39 


f3 O 

Yield per acre ... ... ... 



... 

5 

3 

4-0 


r* Ci 

W ^ 

Total violr] ... 



... 

2,995 

4H 

1 


Value of total produce in rupee** 

... 

■■■ 

... 

3,930-16 

81-0 




Area 

... 



3,126 


205 


Ht 

Violdperacre 

... 


... 

6J 

3 

4-0 


uc 

Total yield ... 

... 



20,319 

915 

..4 


’a> 

"as 

&S 

Valu.9 Of total produce in rupees 




26,6 68-11 

1,544-1 

. 820-9 


Total Circle 

... 

142 

- . 

17,216-1 

80,532-6 

1,763-7 

1,336-0 



Area 

08 

81 

2,678 

1,809 

1 

10 


— ST 

Yield per acre .. ... 

... 





c 5 i 

Total yield ... ... ... 


1,7()T 

29,3s0 

28.791 

4 

... 



Value of total produce in rupees 

10,542-0 

7,827-12 

38,561-4 

38,797-11 

6-12 

96 


^ i 

Area 

Yield per aore 


... 


17,Gu7 

32 

107 


cd Cfc 

Total yield 




2,40,089 

132 



® © 







h 

a 

1 

Value of total produce in rupees 

... 



3,15,116-13 

223-12 

774-0 

< 

«,d 

J« - 

Area 

• •• 



25,104 

235 

312 

hi 

< 

r- C i O 

Yield per acre 



... 




S £ 3 

Total yield 

... 



3,59,72] 

754 



^ -S s' 







«J — 

X 

Value of total produce in rupees 

... 



3,40,882-13 

1,272-6 

1,686-0 



A.rea 

... 



22,515 

2,081 

1,397 


'V m 

Yitdd per acre ... M1 







a z ~ 

U V3 

Total yield 

... 



1,16,514 

5,804.) 




Value of total produce in rupees 

• •• 



1,52,924-10 

9,795-1 j 

4,859 0 





I, 





Total Tahsil ... 

10,642-0 

7,827-12 

____ 

38,501-4 

8,47,721-15 

11,296-15) 

74,15-0 
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I CROPS WITH COMMUTATION PRICES IN ANNAS PER. MACS I> - CODCld. 






Ttabi. 




rli 

© 









O 

d 

Detaii,. 







01 

c 








5 

<£ 








Eh 

A 

W 

Jm 

cs 

44 

«b 


X 

CD 

•M 

OC 

o 

H* 



'-5 

© 

no 

W 

*5 


■+A 

efi 

© 

© 

A 

m 

© 

to 

u 

© 

M 

OQ 

'3 


-CJ 

£ 

<5 

£3 

U 

at 

m 

d 

CL 

O 

-p 

o 

Eh 


f 

Arvn 

215 

! 2 17 

48 

i 21 

l 

521 


d r? 

Fh 

Yield per acre ... 

4 

5 

3 

i 3 




cd co 

Total yield 

980 

1,035 

144 

i oy 





Value of total produce in rupees 

1,776-4 

1,164-6 

360-0 

110-4 


3,411-0 



Area ... ... ... ... 

121 

98 

19 

18 

2 

258 


cd _ lj 

Yield per acre ... ... 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 


73 

S '•* 

d 1 " 

Total yield 

363 

392 

38 

30 



o 

C3 C 








i 


Valua of total produce in rupees 

657-15 

441-0 

95-0 

i 03-0 

6-0 

1,263-0 

o 

pa 


Area 

299 

233 

27 

83 

1 

043 


oc 

yield per acre 

Total yield ... . 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

... 


CD 

of 

807 

932 

54 

160 




*73 

’d 

M 

Value of total produce in rupees 

1,625-13 

1,048-8 

135-0 

200-8 

3-0 

3,103-0 


Total Circle 

9,990-8 

6,595-14 

1,120.0 

574-0 

9-0 

18,290-0 


■W 

Area 

7 

8 




10 



Yield per acre ... . 

8 

9 

... 





dpi 

Total yield ... 

56 

27 

... 

... 


... 


B 

Vnlae of total produce in rupees 

101-8 

30-6 

... 

... 


132-0 



Area 

571 

334 

35 

13 

2 

1,005 


1? 

,55 Tf> 

Yield oer acre 

7 

L 8 

4 

3 

6 


Total yield 

3,997 

3,072 

140 

39 





Value of total produce in rupees 

7,214-9 

3,450-0 

350-0 

68-4 

12-0 

11,131-0 



Area 

310 

182 

9 

1 


502 



Yield per acre 

Total yield ... ... 

5 

d 

3 

3 



** 

•rl *?* 
otf co 

1,550 

1,092 

27 

3 




s ™ 








(X 


Value of total produce iu rupees 

2,809-0 

1,228-8 

67-8 

5-4 


4,110-0 



Area 

85 

52 

3 

1 


lit 


d .-A 

Yield per «cr© 

3 

4 

2 

2 




d *® 

Total yield 

255 

208 

6 

v 


... 













402-3 

234-0 

. . 

15-0 

3-8 

... 

715-0 



Area ... ... ... 

192 

9o 

3 

2. 


300 


¥ 

Yield per acre ... . 

Total yield ... . 

3 

4 

2 

2 




wT 

576 

360 

6 

42 




’oe? 

Id 

W 

Value of total produce in rupees 

1,044-0 

405-0 

15-0 

73-8 


1,537-0 


Total Circld 

U.titil-ll) 

. 

5,353-14 

447-3 

lfO-8 

12-0 

17,825-0 



Area ... 

1.333 

564 

21 

10 

77 

2,010 


.,_, CD 

Yield par aero 

... 







<J °* 

Total yield . 

12,389' 

j 

5,879 

104 

44 





Value of total produce in rupees 

22,455-1; J 

6,013-14 

260.0 

77-0 

1,481-0 

30,891-0 



Area 

5,885 

5,490 

1,484 

" 

57 

11 

12,927 


_^ 

Yield per acre* 



... 

... 



f-l 

Total yield 

44.219 

49,274 

0,749 

205 




rq o 





<y> 

X 


Value of total produce in rupees 

80,140-15 

- 

55,433-4 

10,872 8 

358-12 

80-0 

1,52,896-0 

E- 

£ • 

Area ... <f , ... 

10,050 

7,282 

1,518 

519 

11 

25,410 


'O 3 *9 

Yield per acre ... ... 

... 






o 

P S "T, 

Total yield ... ... 

95,816 

47,720 

4,826 

2,042 

... 


H 

w*"S 








© -— 

Value of total produce in rupees 

1,73,600-8 

53,685-0 

12,065-0 

3,573-8-0 

53-0 

2,43,043-0 



Area 

4,543 

6,084 

347 

264 

0 

11,244 


1 s? 

Yield per acre 


• • • 




c o 

8 » 

Total yield 

14,025 

24.670 

694 

576 i 

... 

... 

1 

Ji •£ 

Value of total produce in rupees 

25,420-5 

27,703-14 

1,735-0 

1,008-0 

19-0 

55,946-0 

1 

_____ 1 

“<. 1 

Total Tubs'll 

3,01,039-111 j 

1,43,490-0 

30,932-8-0 j 

5,017-4 

1,642-C 

4,82,777-0 














E— concluded, 


26 

26 

| 27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

| 32 

J 33 

34 

| 35 


rt 

s 

CJ 

a 

flS 

M 

■tt 

a 


® 

& 

Ci-i 

A 




After deduction for 
matured area 
BRING ABOVE) 
AVERAGE, 


IS 

ri 

M 

nn 

a 

a 

‘K 

m 

M 

M 

1 

o 

k 

0 

P* 

!>. 

a 

o 

"-+3 

o 

p 

s 

© 

■iS 

IH 

<a 

si 

VI 

03 

T3 

u 

O 

3 

□ 

vernment share, viz 
ions column. 

© 

a 

u 

A 

o 

u 

u 

fer. 

a 

a 

m 

© 

-p 

Oj 

b 

© 

m 

Jaj 

a 

43 

"a 

□0 

ID 

-42 

as 

U 

-43 

a 

a 

f-> 

si 

zo 

©‘ 

L. 

a 

si 

in 

-42 

a 

a 

a 

a 

s 

© 

S-t 

Pi 

d> 

-4J 

a 

u 

fiEUABKI. 

O 

Eh 


cJ 

1 o 

P3 


a 

O 

o 

KS 

s 

o 

’3 

m 


2,002 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



13,005-0 

13,016 

3 

ti 

5,2015 

2,603 

1-5 

1-9 

0-10 

2,421 

1-4 

1-7 

Deduction 7 p#r 
cent. 182. 

1,632 



... 

• •• 


• •• 

... 

... 


7,409-0 

6,890 

2,207 

1,148 
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STATEMENT No. II— continued. 
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STATEMENT No. IT—continued. 
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Note,—T he columns following No. 22 in the prescribed form hare been omitted as superfluous. 
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Statement No. III. 

JINS WAR RETURN OF RABI CROPS, TAHSIL aBBOTTABAD. 
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STATEMENT III —continued. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 
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<o 

u 

d 

'TJ 










T3 



to 










1 < 

T3 


d , 










X 

<0 


■3 2 


Description of cultivation." 
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a 
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q 
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tc 
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p4 

ffi 
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O* 

b 


s-s 
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ti-T 

(X 

vT 

~x 

2 

b- 

O 

t. 

« 

U 



C3 

GJ 


0J 

rr 

Z 

75 

oJ 

nJ 

«ti_ 
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Xi 

c 

fH 

tt 

c c 

PH 



fS 

CO 

00 

O 

£ 

~ 

En 


£ 

H 


-6 

03 

+J 

cc5 

liag.h . 

Other abi 

77 

205 

«• 

241 

8 

i 

‘o 

17 

134 

481 

7 

131 

488 

33,382 















(<4 














Total 

282 

295 

8 

i 

0 

23 

015 

7 





Bari 

1.209 

1,9X8 

228 

3 


1 

3,489 

149 

3,63b 



n3 

Kund or Dccfar 

34(1 

l-d 



... 


472 

10 

4X2 


1(i 


Other kund, ma;ral 

1 2u2' 1.098 

57 

t! 

_ 

t 

2,904 

151 

3,1 1!) 


c. 

fif; 

„ maim 11 . 

2,574 

1,873 

57 

51 



4,555 

377 

4,932 


f?, 

u 

Hakkar 

1,4.(0 


71 

73 


1 

4,241 

761 

5 022 



tS 

KaUi 

511 

1,716 

25 

J2 



2,294 

43 1 

2,728 




Total 

7,332 

10,097 

43 K 

145 



18,015 

1,91(5 

19,920 



Total 

cultivated urea 

7,014 

10,382 

446 

140 

6 

2t 

j 

3.8,080! 1,912 
I0t'| 9 

20,542 



Percentage "f mature*! area 

41 

5'i 

2 

1 





(colums 4 to 10) and of «<iv*n 
area (column 11). 








. 

... 


? *+ 
cs & 

Irrigated 

34 

0 , 

'. 


1 

9 

j 

62' U 

76 

4,260 

•^ri 

fmirrhmtod 

4X3 

■.Jii 

131 

4 


5 

1,145 

33t 

1,481 


o 













w-l _J 

°o 


Total 

Did $>»•!{; 

4 

... 

7 

L.2U7 

35< 

1,557 


bL "H 

2 9 

oi o 

Porcenfcngo of matured area 
(columns 4 tu 10) and of sown 

43 

45 

11 

Til 

... 


1 


22 

... 


** 

area (column 11) 



- 




... 


... 



TJ 

& 

Holer ... ... 

4 

f) 




... 

13 

8 

10 



a 

tp 

Other tthi 

31 

24, 3 



l 

59 

2f: 

85 




Total 


33 




' 

1 

72 


101 

- 




3.> 

y 






n p 

Bari 

234 

315 

38 


... 


587 

127 

714 


if} 

a 

Kund. maim ... 

228 

287 

39 

1 


1 

556 

276 

820 


Oi 

1-* 

X 

Uakkar, kalsi ... 

51 

07 

0 




124 

i u 

204 



p 

p 

Total 

513 

669 

83 

1 


1 

' 1.207 

51)7 

1,801 



Total cultivated ar«a 

548 

702 

80 

1 



1,339 

566 




Pereeutaere of mu Hired ana 
(columns 4 to 10) and of sown 

41 

5J 

7 




100 

DO 


i 


area 

(column 11) 










| 

m 

K 

Irrigated 






_ 




i 

3,10«r 


U uirrignted ... . 

271 

13o 

39 

1 



140 

82 

528 















"H 

0 


Total 

271 

■ 

135 

39 

1 



4\y> 

82 

528 


fcc^ 

* a 

Percentage of matured area 

81 

3o 

P 

... 




16 



O) g 

(columns 4 to 10) and of sown 












area 

(column 11) 

... 

... 





... 





H3 

<o 

Hotar ... 










3,291 


B 

£b 

Other abi . 

... 

... 


... 



... 






Total 


... 






... 




T? 

tt* 

B3ri 

63 

134 

37 




224 

40 

270 

1 



Kund, belft| main . . 

131 

51 

15 




197 

85 

2H2 


c- 

s 

X 

b 

Itakkar, k:«l»i ... 

16 

18 

a 

... 


... 

39 

28 

67 



a 

P 

Total 

210 

193 

57 



... 

460 

159 

619 



i 

Total cultivated area 


198 

57 




400 

159 

619 



Percentage of matnred area 

46 

42 

12 





26 

• >* 



(oolumna4 to 10) and of sown 
area (column 11) 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 






iif 


9 s. a. p. 
0 10 0 


J00 12 8 



1 s 


] 



0 15 


j 

I 


Si 0 14 7 

>1 


PerC'/iitv^e of cultivated 
area (1900-01) matured. 










































Total Nara Lora. | Nara I«oba~— (o) JLora. * Assessment Circle. 
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STATEMENT III — Bontinued. 


Description of cultivation. 


Umrrigated 


Percentage of matured area 
(columns 4 to 10)aud of sown 
area(column 11) 


200 ! 


509' 200! 


Ra. a. p. 
0 14 4 


0 10 11 


Total cultivated area 

1,495 

1,285 

Percentage of matured area 

49 

42 

(columns 4 to 10) and of sown 
area (column 11) 




Irrigated . 

42 

23 

Unirrigated . 

1,437 

1,164: 

i 

Total 

1,479 

1,187' 

Percentage of matured area 

48 

39] 

(columns 4to 10) and of sown 


l 

area (column 11) 

... 

... 


r rrigi ted 
U uirrigated 


Percentage of matured area 
(columns 1 to 10) and of sown 
area (column 11) 


0 15 10 


1 




-1 1 


T5 

o 

,sp 

Hotar .. 

Other abi 

8 

32 

12 1 

27.1 a 


- 

Total 

40 

39 

4 ; 

1905. 

o 

'h 

Bari 

Knnd. bela, maira 
Kakkftr, kulsi 

973 

’1,010 

230 

1,003 

8uf> 

833 

i 

220 

149 

45 


a 

0 

Total 

2,213 

2,141 

-JI4 1 


Total cultivated area 
Percentage of matured area 
(fulumriH 4 to 10) and of aown 
area (column II) 

2,253 

46 

2,180 

45 

418! 

i) 1 


0 13 fr 


203 2,401 
451 2.418 


8 4,77a 90S, 5,078 


6, 4801 934. 5,796 


0921 1971 


0 7 4 


hotar, &c. 


0 6 8 


Ki.ml mail* 
KM r 


Total cultivated nr^a 
Percentage of matured area 
(columns 4 to 10) and of sown 
area (column 11) 


2,440 1,100 


4 1,952| 

134| 

2,086 

l! 1,190 

233 

1,423 

















































Totai Tabsti,. | Bakot. I Boi. 
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STATEMENT No. Ill— included. 



Description of cukivatii 


Irrigated 
U n irrigated 


Percentage of marrred area 
(columns 4 to 1 0) and of sown 
area (C'/luiau It) 


& ID.tar ... 


! Kumt, nmira 
'Bakkar 



1,241; 1,000 



Total cultivated arei 

1 I'oroentage of mnturod area 1 
i (columns 4 to 10) aud of sown ; 
area (column 11) 

1.2S4| 

47) 

1,074 

4 


04 1,273 


357 3,008 


Irrigated 
U nirrigated 


Percentage of matured area 
(c dmrjiiH 4 tolO) ami of ;iown 
area (column 11) 


Ho tar, &e. 



























































Diwati Mulrtij's assessment, 
1844, 

First Summary Settlement, 

1847. 

Senond Summary Settle- 
moiit-, 1802, 

Regular Settlement-, 1372 * 
1904-05 . 


Di wan M ulr&j’s assessment, 
1844. 

First Summary Settlement, 
i><47. 

Soeoiul Summary Settle¬ 
ment, 1852. 

Regular Settlement, 1872 
11)04-05 . 


Uiwan Mulraj’a assaRt-ment, 
1811. 

• First Summary Settlement, 
2 1847. 

5 Socond Summary Settle- 
SJ muuc, 1.852, 

E- Regular Settlement, 1872... 
1904-05 . 


Diwdn Mulra.j’s assessment, 
I . 1844. 

« % First. Summary Settlement, 
3 ~ 1847. 

Second Summary Settle- 
moot, 1852. 

£ Regular Settlement, 1872.,. 
10ui-u5 . 


1)1 win Mulraj'u assessment, 

J, . lb-11, 

k '■ First Summary Settlement, 
1847. 

< t-* Second Summary Settle- 
^ -. merit, 1.852, 
ft S Regular Settlement, 1873... 
1904-05 . 


, I I)iwiill MilUii'd assessment, 

J, .1 1844. 

« -j Kim Summary Sotllomejit, 
w \ LU47. 

-x | S'*coinl Summary Setlle- 
< mem, IS52 
^ Regular SeLt.lenient, 1872... i 

i,‘J04>-05 ... .. ... 


Di w h u Mnlraj‘8 assessment;, 
x l r Kl-4 

$ First -ummary Sobt-lument, 
ft d 1817. 

^ 2 SiiCyntl Summary - Sottle- 

F "* monc, !S52, 

H Kt'.^iilur SatB - . lament, 1872 .. 

UW4-05 . 



BOTTABAD. 


10 11 



15,541 

10,040 

| 

3,803 

4.193 

19.344 

20,233 

3,477 

3,503 

... 

1,487 
1,396 

4,964 

4,899 


. 2,420 ... 


3,009 
201 3,020 


757 1,735 

1,077 1,114 






Di wan Mulraj’s assessment, 
1811. 

First; Summary Settlement-, 
1817. 

i Second Summary Settle¬ 
ment, 1852, 

Regular »SeLLlemenfc, 1872.,, 
| liXH-05 . ... 


7,411 2,157 

7,77i 2,206 



















Total Tahbjl. | Bakot. Boi. Assessment Circle, 


Biwiu Malrttj’s assessment, 
1844. 

First Summary Settlement, 
1847. 

Second Summary. Settlo- 
menfc, 1852. 

Regular Settlement, 1872... 
1904-05 . 


Diwin Hulrij’s assessment, 
1844. 

First Summary Settlement, 
1847. 

! Second Summary Settle¬ 
ment, 1S52. 

Regular Settlement, 1873... 
1904-05 . 


n bo a i 
c fl d 
O *r 

> i, ■g 2 

U5 c h 
m ^3 * 2: 

© ■— p 

-+-> fe. 

^ £ o cl 

O ,2 O I 
3 — CL 

,« on j 

g o 0) « 


' 1 

Cwsj 

Local rate. 

1 

290 

350 

208 

210 


Diwin Mtilrij’s assessment, 
1844. 

First Summary Settlement, 
1847. 

Second Summary Settle¬ 
ment, 1852. 

Regular Settlement, 1872,., 
1904-05 . 


80,1110 2,419 
79.743 8,529 
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Statement No. V. 

YEARLY TOTALS OF TRANSFERS OF RIGHTS OF OWNERS, TAHS1L ABBOTTABAD. 
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CD 
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Mot 

IN-CI.UJ 

FOR 

Ar> 

Ifjws/ 

LTQAOKS WITH P09SR8H0N, 

LUNG TEMPORARY TRANNFBUiS 

DF.BT BY ORDER or COU-fiT. 

-- 


SAL2S and pbruanevt 

TRANSFERS FOR VALUE. 

erred. 
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A 
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Area 

transferred , 
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A 
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’3 

0 

0 

© 
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d 

Th 

© 

Pa 

© 

O 
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w 05 

© 73 

t- ^ 
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Years’ purchase of the land revonucj 

"d 

© 
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o 
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-S 

1 
[ o 

d 

P 

O 

H 

TJ 
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G 

L» 

"p 

© 

X. 

O 

Jj 

& 

C 

a? 

O 

Eh 

T3 

© 
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G 

■ t 

'p 

CJ 

M 

5 

*4-1 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Us. 

ris, 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Ft 8. 

lie. 

A cros. 

Acre^. 

its. 




Average of 7 years from 

258i 

211 

266| 

48 

38 

79 

71 

91 

25 

128 

39 

53 

41 

30 

pe 

lsSe-87 to 1892-93. 




| 












o 

Average of 6 years from 

1 360 

277 

316: 

57 

50 

214 

153 

172 

47 

157 

128 

102 

59 

78 

Jfi 

1893-91 to 1898-09. 
















fc 

Average of 0 tears troni 

353 

229 


70 

65 

23 J i 

181 

196 

51 

151 

100 

0G 

00 

114 


1899-00 to 1004-05. 

















Average of 19 \ ears from 

320 

238 

287 

61! 

50 

170 

133 

151 

44 

145 

89 

82 

72 

7« 


1886-87 to 1901-05. 





i 


j 










Average of 7 years from 

877 

605 

507 

59 

60 

21S 

170 

180 

53 

130 

93 


128 

126 


1 1886-87 to 1893-93. 
















K 

Average of 6 years from 

613! 

502 

495 

86 

80 

470 

300 

320 

56 

200 

120 

o»! 

121 

160 


' 1893-94 to 1898-99. 

















|A rtrago of 6 years from 

629 

452 

583 

123 

95 

567 

437 

389 

93 

224 

1C6 

1 54 ] 

242 

259 


■ 1899-00 to 1904-05. 

1 
















Average of 19 years from 

1 715 

524 

561 

85, 

80 

410 

315 

292 

71 

182 

125 

113 

174 ' 

191 


1986-87 to 1904-05. 

















Average of 7 years from 

871 

352 

451 

57 ! 

44 

2-16 

114 

145| 

36 

325 

167 

147 

52 

55 


1886-87 to 1892-93. 
















•a 

Average of 0 years from 

886 

441 

585 

7c 

57 

510 

274 

*12 

51 

501 

251 

170 

56 

82 


1893-94 to 1898-90. 

















Average of 6 vears from 

97! 

5 

377 

602 

100 

82 

(p 

301 

3)2 

6-1 

359 

158 

151 

131 

140 


1899-00 to 1904-05. 

















Average of 19 years from 

009 

368 


80 

Cl 

466 

228 

260 

54 

391 

187 

156 

75 

91 


1880-87 W 1904-05. 






! 











Average of 7 years from 

88 

39 

73 

G7 

35 

22 

14 

40 

38 

77 

32 

41 

41 

32 

I * 

1886-87 to 1802-03. 





f 

1 










S 2 

Average of 6 year a from 

85 

36 

61 

93 

5-1 

36 

21 

39 

63 

120 

50 

52 

48 

46 

j £ 

1893-04 to 1808-09. 

















Average of 6 years from 

9’ 

7 

48 

76 

118 

74 

84 

35 

45 

51 

41] 

14 

12 

120 

137 

as 

1809-00 to 1904-05. 

















Average of 19yearB from 

90 

41 

70 

93 

•54 

46 

23 

41 

49 

7o| 

32 

35 

56 



1886-87 to 1904-05. 
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Average of 7 years from 

20 

16 

17 

30 

35 

6 

4 

5 

25 

40 

26 

20 

43 

54 


1880-87 to 1892-93. 
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Average of 6 years from 

17 

12 

32 

102 

31 

11 

8 

23] 

53 

22 

1G 

11 

61 

04 

n 

1803-04 to 1898-90. 

















Average of 6 years from 

32 

26 

20 

100; 

102 

10 

11 

11 

82 

18 

15 

15 

110 

108 

H 

1899-00 to 100-1-05. 
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Average of 19 years from 

23 

18 

24 

81 

59 

Klj 

1. 

13 

€0 

27 

19 

15 

G4 

79 


• 1886-87 to 1904-05. : 
















J 

Average of 7 vears from 

62 

48 

65 

52 

45 

55 

28 

37 

29 

330 

22 

68 

37 

45 

-t| 

1886-67 to 1892-93. 
















g 2 

Average of G years from 1 

1 46 

35 

; 50: 72 

! 43 

33 

24 

34 

53 

50 

34 

42 

83 

67 

j g 

1893-94 to li>98-90. 




1 


1 


1 









Average of 6 years from j 

60 

49 

53 

82 

76 

44; 35, 

37 

66 

47, 20 

30 

113 

110 


J89-MK) to 1004-1)5. 
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1 









Average of 10 years from 

59 

44 

56 

68 

53 

45 

20, 3G 

' 49 

156 

i GO 

47 

01 

64 


1886-87 to 1904-05. 
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Average of 7 years from 








1 


1 


| 





1886-87 to 1892-93. 

17 

0 

103 

145 

50 

39 

83 

H 

47 

82 

31 

456 

'i 140 

120 

j 39 

48 

J 

Average, of 0 years from 





i 
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1893-0-1 to 1898-99. 

148 

83 

152 

85 i 47 

80: 53 

95 

63 

192 

100 

105 

62 

60 


A v e ra g « of G y oh rs fx orn 
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1899-1-'O 1“ 19' 4-< 
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123 

J 5f> 

99 

72 

141 

81 

93 

61 

100 

58 

57 

114 

I 116 

jJ 

Average of 19 voors from 








i 








6- 

O 

H 

1886-)’-7 to 19'H 05. 


1) 

103 

150 

SO 

1 


] 101 

j 59 

89 

51 

262 


07 

i “ 

! 01 




























Total Tahsil. I Bakot. 1 Boi. I Dhaka. I Assessment Circle. 








MORTGAGES WITH POSSESSION, 

INCV.CDIMG TKMP'iRARY TKA NSFKRB | KEDEMPTIOS OF MORTGAGES, 
FOR DEBT EY ORDER OF CuL'RT 


Area 

iransfei red. 


Salks and permanent 

TRANSFERS FOR VALUE 




t'ansfened. 



Acme. Acres 


Average of 7 years from 
1880-87 to 1892-33. 
Average of G Tears from 
1893-94 to 1898-9U. 
Average of 6 years from 
1899-00 to 1901-05, 
Average of 19 yours from 
1880-87 to 1904-05. 



Acres. Acres. 
124 63 

310 166 

440 223' 

383 146 


Average of 7 yoais from 
1880-87 to 1892-93. 
Average of 0 years from 
1893-94 to ISOS 99. 
Average of 0 years from 
1899-1)0 to 1904-05, 
Average of 19 years from 
1880-87 to 1904-1)6. 


Average of 7 years from 
1880-87 to 1892-93. 
Average of 0 years from 
1893-94 to 1898-99, 
Average of 0 yoais from 
1899-00 to 1804-05. 
Average of 19 yours from 
1886-87 to 1904-05. 




Average of 7 voars from 
1886-87 to 1892-93. 
Average of 6 yoais from 
1893-94 to 1898-99. 
Average of 6 years from 
1899-00 to 1904-05. 
Averago of 19 years from 
1880-87 to 1904-05. 



























Statement No. VI. 

ABSTRACT of OWNERSHIP, MORTGAGES, SALES and revenue assignments, tahsil arbottabad. 
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